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UNESCO CONSIDERS TEXTBOOKS 


g! AST July the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO requested its secretariat to pro- 
ceed at once with study of school text- 
books. In November a mimeographed 27-page 
rid report was issued, surveying and analyzing the 
many efforts since 1919 to improve textbooks, 
and sketching a program of further activity by 
UNESCO. The point of view of the report is 
est stated in its first two paragraphs: 


In most of the schools of the world today the textbook 
is the keystone of teaching. Thousands of teachers cling 
to it as their chief and sometimes sole source of informa- 
Ace; tion. Millions of children have been trained to look upon 
of it as the final authority. Thousands of students in corre- 

spondence courses and in self-directed study gain much 
of their information and many of their impressions of the 
world from it. It is powerful not only in its descriptive 
textual accounts, but also in its illustrative materials. It 
wields an influence through what it says and what it 
does not say. 

Textbooks are also the binoculars through which school 
children, students, and many adults look at the world. If 
scientifically accurate, properly ground, and correctly 
focused, they can be extremely useful instruments for 
Visualizing the world, for bringing the far into closer 
view—a step towards understanding other people and 
places. But if they are scientifically inaccurate, improperly 
ground and incorrectly focused, they mar and distort the 
distant scene, making it seem even more remote. The 
effect upon the observer is harmful and sometimes dis- 
astrous; the resulting attitudes and actions often con- 
tribute to world misunderstanding and help to provoke 
international hostilities. 
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REVIEW OF EARLIER STUDIES 


HE report notes that the drive for textbook 

revision dates back to the activities of paci- 
fists in the early nineteenth century, and to de- 
mands, especially after 1889, for revision and 
reduction of attention to war. At the conclusion 
of the First World War, teachers’ organizations 
in France, Germany, Japan, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the United States called for 
textbook study or revision, They were concerned 
either with the treatment of war or with content 
that promoted hatred, or both. Some investiga- 
tions were made and findings or recommenda- 
ions were published, mostly on a one-nation 
basis, by organizations or individuals. In France 





some progress in elimination of “tendentious 
books” resulted, while the studies of attitudes in 
school texts by Bessie L. Pierce and of interna- 
tionalism and history teaching by Claparéde, a 
Swiss scholar, attracted considerable attention. 

Regional conferences in the Balkans, the Baltic 
States, and the Americas made recommendations 
for revision of textbooks, especially in the 1930's. 
Some agreements concerning content and atti- 
tudes in textbooks on geography and history, 
concerning the teaching of literature, the arts, 
and sciences, and concerning the use of mass 
media of communication resulted. Several bi- 
lateral agreements were signed by states in Latin 
America and the Baltic area; the most substantial 
results were obtained in Scandinavia. 

International organizations of women, re- 
ligious groups, labor groups, and educators also 
promoted textbook study and revision. The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
published a two-volume study of post-war school 
textbooks in 1923 and 1927; the World Alliance 
for Promoting Friendship through the Churches 
issued a two-volume study of Nationalism in 
History Textbooks; the American Association of 
University Women established a committee to 
review texts; international organizations of his- 
torians considered questions of fact and inter- 
pretation and studied history teaching in the 
schools; the International Bureau of Education 
drafted a summary of an international history 
text and established an international library of 
school texts. 


HE League of Nations, chiefly through its 

International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, was also concerned both with the 
elimination of tendentious teaching and with 
more positive education for peace. A program for 
facilitating the making and consideration of pro- 
tests regarding offensive treatments of the geog- 
raphy or civilization of a country was adopted, 
first by the International Committee and later 
by the Assembly of the League. A report on 
School Textbook Revision and International 
Understanding was published in French in 1932 
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and in English in 1933. “A Declaration on the 
Teaching of History,” stressing the need for study 
of the history of foreign nations and the inter- 
dependence of nations, and for eradication of 
tendentious teachings, was issued, adopted by the 
League Assembly, and formally accepted by 
eleven nations. The war interrupted some further 
efforts to gather and publicize model passages in 
school histories. ; 


URING the war, the American Council on 
Education encouraged and assisted finan- 
cially a series of studies of textbook content. A 
report on Latin America in School and College 
Teaching Materials was published in 1944, ana- 
lyzing the content of United States texts on the 
Spanish language and United States and Latin 
American history, and of educational motion 
pictures. In 1946 a report appeared on the Treat- 
ment of Asia in American Textbooks in social 
studies. A similar study of the treatment of the 
Soviet Union in social studies textbooks in the 
United States is in progress. 

A bilateral study, conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education, will soon appear; it analyzes what 
Canadian textbooks in history say about the 
United States, and what United States history 
texts say about Canada. 


UNESCO’S ProGRAM 


HE UNESCO report states four principles 
that should govern further attempts by 
UNESCO to analyze and revise textbooks: 


1. The UNESCO program must be sufficiently flexible 
to incorporate within itself every possible technique for 
the practical improvement of textbooks within any na- 
tion. 

2. Textbook analysis must, therefore, be broadened to 
include not only social science books but textbooks in 
all other subjects. It must cover all other teaching aids 
and concern itself as well with curriculum analysis and 
improvement. The textbook cannot be divorced from the 
general program of Schools. 

3. Such analysis must be based upon a desire to tell an 
accurate story to pupils—accurate in the sense that inci- 
dents and events are presented without distortion and in 
perspective, and adequate in the sense that the most sig- 
nificant topics in the light of world affairs today are 
given proportionate emphasis as against less significant 
topics. Textbook analysis is no easy and simple matter; 
it must involve the closest cooperation of scholars in the 
field concerned and of educators and psychologists, to 
understand the emotional overtones and implications of 
materials presented to pupils. 

4. Only by the most flexible and fluid program embrac- 
ing all projects and all efforts at all levels can the UNESCO 
program for improving teaching materials be both immedi- 
ately practical and intelligently far sighted. 


The program for further action by UNESCO is 
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stated and later elaborated; under seven headings; 


1. The establishment of a clearing house at UNESCO 
headquarters for the collection and dissemination of data 
on the analysis and revision of textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials. . . . 

2. The provision of consultative services to responsible 
individuals, organizations and governments. . . . 

3. The encouragement of bilateral and regional enter. 
prises and direct assistance in the furtherance of such 
undertakings. . . . 

4. The encouragement of bilateral and regional agree. 
ments concerning textbooks and other teaching materials; 
the preparation of “model agreements” and the dis. 
semination of information on such agreements. ... 

5. The undertaking of research on the treatment in 
the textbooks of the world of certain selected topics of 
international importance, and the publishing of results and 
recommendations of such surveys. .. - 

6. The convoking of world conferences on specific 
aspects of the revision and improvement of teaching ma- 
terials. ... 

7. The responsibility of reporting to the General Con- 
ference instances of textbook usage inimical to peace 
among Nations... . 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


HE UNESCO report is encouraging in re 

minding us that there has been extensive 
and active interest during the past generation in 
improving the amount, tone, and quality of his 
tory teaching and teaching of other fields related 
to international understanding. It is also en- 
couraging in its assurance of resumption of such 
activity. 

No one should cherish an illusion that the 
task is easy. The reports on the treatment of 
Latin America, the Far East, Canada, and the 
Soviet Union in United States textbooks are 
reminders that we have much to do in putting 
our own texts in order. The article by George 
S. Counts in our December issue on the treatment 
of “The Second World War in a Soviet High 
School History” is a reminder that much needs 
to be done in other nations. 

If real progress is to be made, the leadership 
of an international organization is essential 
That leadership apparently will be forthcoming 
Implementation, however, must proceed through 
educational leaders, educational organizations 
and classroom teachers in the nations of the 
world. In many nations control of education 
a function of the national government and closely 
related to national policies that are not primaril} 
concerned with educational matters as we in the 
United States conceive them. Teacher organiz 
tions are weak, if they exist at all, and classroom 
teachers enjoy limited freedom. The task 
UNESCO is not easy, but its importance merit 
our close attention and effective support. 


Eritinc M. Hunt 
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Yankee Individualism 


Claude M. Fuess 
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AM somewhat embarrassed in talking on 

Yankee Individualism in the presence of 

that sterling and representative Yankee, 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. But when I recall 
that she is herself a native of Lawrence, Kansas, 
[take heart, for I was born in the Mohawk Valley, 
and never saw New England until I came east 
to college. Speaking here, in the shadow of the 
Custom House, I feel like James Boswell, who 
said, on his first m~eting with the Great Lexicog- 
rapher, Dr. Samuel Johnson, “Sir, I do come 
from Scotland, but I cannot help it!”” Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I do come from Central New York, 
but I cannot help it! So I, who am not a Yankee 
by birth or by name, am glad to remember, 
furthermore, that even a double-dyed Yankee 
like Robert Frost was born in San Francisco. 

Some years ago, through an accident to which 
those who talk too much are occasionally liable, 
I found myself the target of violent denuncia- 
tion. I had delivered an address on the “Vanish- 
ing Yankee,” in which I had attempted what I 
thought to be a sympathetic appraisal of certain 
Yankee traits. For this I was promptly called to 
account by a few relatives of the Late George 
Apley, who apparently preferred eulogy to analy- 
sis. From one source, however, I received much 
comfort. A Polish tobacco grower with an un- 
pronounceable name wrote me from Hadley, 
Massachusetts, saying, “I read your article on 
the Vanishing Yankee with great delight; and I 
just thought I ought to tell you that I married 
one. She hasn’t vanished yet, and she has made me 
a better wife than I expected.” 

This confession, from an acknowledged 
“foreigner,” led me to reflect that the Yankee 
spirit may be marching on, like John Brown’s 
soul, while the type itself is mouldering in many 
an abandoned graveyard. The Acropolis at 
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The headmaster of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, well-known biographer of Calvin Cool- 
idge, Daniel Webster, and other notable Americans, 
delighted the banquet session of the National Council 
at Boston with this appreciative portrayal of New 
Englanders. 
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Athens is a ruin, and “the grandeur that was 
Greece” has become a memory. But the words of 
Plato and Sophocles animate our modern cul- 
ture, and the art of the Aegean peninsula has in- 
fluenced the architects of our courthouses and 
libraries. Through some such transformation the 
Yankee, though he may be vanishing in New 
England, though his rock-strewn pastures may be 
covered with alders and poplars, has left a deep 
impress on our civilization. 


HATEVER his weaknesses in provincial- 
ism, parsimony, and lack of artistic taste, 
the Yankee was always an individualist, and New 
England has had its full share of characters as 
“crusted” as in any of the novels of Thomas 
Hardy. The central figure in Robert Frost’s 
poem, The Code, is a helper in the hay-fields, 
who, when his “townbred” employer urges him 
to take pains with cocking the hay, suddenly 
thrusts his pitchfork in the ground and marches 
himself off home. A third man, who knows the 
Yankee, says to the owner: 
You’ve found out something. 
The hand that knows his business won’t be told 
To do work better or faster—those two things. 
I’m as particular as anyone; 


Most likely I’d have served you just the same, 
But I know you don’t understand our ways. 


“Our ways!” The true Yankee has his peculiar 
code and pride, from which he cannot, will not, 
be deflected. Only too often he re-echoes the fa- 
mous couplet: 


Come weal, come woe, 
My status is quo! 


Everybody acquainted with New Hampshire 
and Vermont has learned from experience that 
you cannot engage a native to work for you by 
just offering him a good wage. He must be 
treated as an equal, pleaded with perhaps, if you 
expect him to be “your man.” If you win his 
respect, however, he will follow you to the end. 
He prefers to loaf rather than toil in what he 
regards as a menial capacity or take a job be- 
neath him. During this past summer I was for a 
time in a New York border village filled, as so 
many such communities are, with Yankees as 
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“tart” as anybody in Vermont. The Mr. Green 
who came one day to do chores, out of loyalty 
to my wife, was seeing me for the first time, and I 
noticed that he watched me carefully as I sawed 
off the lower branches of the pines. A friend in 
the town asked him the next day if I was a good 
worker, “Yes,” he admitted, rather grudgingly, 
but honestly, “He works. pretty hard. But he 
didn’t have breakfast the other day until eight 
o'clock!” 

It is part of his individualism that the True 
Yankee distrusts pompousness and arrogance,— 
that he does not like “stuffed shirts.” It must 
have been a Yankee trait in the Englishman, 
Charles Lamb, which led him once to go up to 
an obviously self-satisfied pedestrian and ask, 
with his inimitable stutter, “I b-b-beg your 
pardon, but are you any one in p-p-particular?” 
Many an urban rusticator in a New England 
hamlet would be astonished if he knew what 
those whom he calls the local peasantry know 
and say about him. They have no sense of in- 
feriority. On the contrary, they quickly discern 
all the weaknesses of the alien, and use them 
for their own purposes. A visitor in one of these 
communities has to prove his worth before he 
can be accepted; and nobody will be more aware 
than his neighbors if he shows any supercilious- 
ness or pretence, or tries to “put on the dog.” 

The slogan, “Everybody’s doing it!” is likely 
to make a Good Yankee move in the opposite 
direction. The Yankee is stubborn—or, if you 
prefer it, obstinate—in his reactions and rather 
enjoys being out of step. If I recall correctly, 
Vermont was one of the two states which voted 
for Taft in 1912; and it resisted the Democratic 
movement even in 1936, during a campaign of 
which it was said, “If Landon had made two 
more speeches Roosevelt would have carried 
Canada!” It does not disturb a Yankee to be one 
of a strong silent minority; indeed it rather 
strengthens his confidence in himself. Like the 
Highland Scots, he is always willing to espouse 
a Lost Cause, and his causes have not always 
been lost. Did he not resist to the end the en- 
croachments of aggressive Yorkers on his Green 
Mountain Grants? 


HE Yankee insists on managing his private 

affairs, in taking care of himself, and conse- 
quently he is seldom “on the town.” He loves his 
freedom of speech and of action. I have seen in 
a New England Town Meeting a farmer argue 
forcibly without the slightest evidence of servility 
or fear against the president of the local bank 
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which held a mortgage on his property. Few Yap. 
kees feel that the world owes them a living. The 
go out and make it. A genuine Yankee woul 
certainly resent being told that he could lay 
only eight hundred bricks a day. He might pleay 
to lay only five hundred, but he would neve 
abandon his right to be more energetic if he 
chose to do so. 

As a corollary the Yankee, no matter hoy 
meagre his income, hates to be in debt. He pat 
terns his outgo on his intake, and usually has; 


little cash tucked away for an emergency. Thefi 
late Colonel John C. Coolidge, whose income wafi 


seldom as much as $2,000, left at his death bank 
books containing an aggregate of $58,000—th 
savings of a lifetime. Out of his small salary he 
always planned to put aside a few dollars each 
month, and, once deposited, the money con. 
tinued to draw interest and was never spent 
There are good citizens who prefer to enjoy their 
money while they are still alive. But I venture to 
think that Colonel John derived as much satis 
faction from the thought of that nest-egg as he 
would have had if he had maintained a yacht 
That is the Yankee nature! And it is a phase ol 
Yankee individualism. 

As a horse-trader the Yankee has always been 
famous—and notorious—and his ability to handk 


himself in any financial transaction has rarely 


been doubted. His confidence in his ability w 


hold his own in competition is not often shaken 


Mr. Frederick F. Van de Water, in his charming 


book, A Home in the Country, tells us how 
when his wife and he were thinking of buying 


a house, “a sunny, kindly old gentleman wa 
changed in a twinkling into a bargaining Yank 
vigilant, shrewd.” Mr. Van de Water explains 
that the excited maneuverings of a business deal 
are more than just financial transactions to “al 
old line Vermonter.” “Purchase and sale com 
prise an odd, intense game into which he throw 
himself wholly and unscrupulously, and expect 
the like dedication and lack of mercy from his 
antagonist.” This again is a manifestation 0 
individualism—the matching of wits in a dud 
with an opponent! 


HE True Yankee has an_ instinct—with 

which I sympathize—for leaving peopl 
alone. His passion for gossip is, it is true, i? 
eradicable, and the housewives spend much of 
their time at the windows, watching what 5% 
going on, or, in these modern days, at the party 
line telephone. But disliking interference, tht 
Yankee resents paternalism even from a Republi 
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can administration. In order to survive, he has 
been compelled to be independent, reticent, and 
Few Yan. § cautious, and he has learned to rely upon him- 
ng. They § self. Some one has remarked, “‘Not until you ask 
ee would #for it, and then only with the greatest reluctance, 
ould lay {will a Yankee trespass on your individuality by 
ht pleas telling you how to do something.” And yet at the 
ild neverfsame time—and this is not a contradiction—he 
tic if he—wishes to be a good neighbor. “Our com- 
munity,” said a friend of mine,” is a place 
tter how—where everybody talks about you when you are 
. He pat-§well and calls on you when you are sick.” Seldom 
lly has afhave I known such kindness as has been shown 
ncy. Thefin one Yankee town towards persons who were 
come wafill or in distress. 
‘ath bank—f Yankees are not, of course, all alike, but differ 
3,000—the among themselves. One of my family had an old 
salary heffamily retainer who did errands and raked up 
lars each§the leaves until he was past eighty. The head of 
ney con§the house was Lawrence B. Cushing, a descend- 
er spentfant of the colonial aristocracy. Every morning 
njoy theirfwhen they met, the ancient servant,said, “Good 
enture tfmorning, Lawrence,” and the employer re- 
uch satis fsponded, “Good morning, Mr. Pettengill!” Each 
egg as he§was doing his proper share in the exchange of 
. a yacht§courtesies. But I have known Vermont Demo- 
phase olfcrats who were proud of their dissent from their 
Republican relatives. “This,” commented Ed- 
und Burke, “is the very dissidence of dissent.” 
Mr. Justice Holmes, whose dissenting opinions 
are now part of our legal heritage, was Yankee 
hrough and through, as his biographer indicates 
in the title of her book. It is the glorious privi- 
lege of Yankees, as it of Irishmen, to differ 
honestly and courageously and fiercely with one 
another, To listen to Yankee politicians as they 
discuss at Town Meeting the problems of sewage 
or road construction is to be at the very heart 
of American democracy. 
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ns to “af [HE primary Yankee virtues are resourceful- 
sale com ness, originality, thrift, integrity, simplicity, 
he throwgend stability; and I submit that these are quali- 


d expectiftits badly needed in a world in which docility, 
from hisffxtravagance, exhibitionism, suspicion, and 
tation ogteed are altogether too common. The Yankee has 
n a duels weaknesses—I myself have commented on 
hem more than once—but imitation has not 
been one of them. Whatever he has done, he has 
sually been himself; and for that blessed attri- 
x peoplepPute I can forgive him his insensitiveness to 
true, infeauty, his insularity, his excessive prudence, and 
much offs disturbing taciturnity. Perhaps even his 
what isBilences, in an era when every public man is so 
the partyPoluble, may be reckoned as a virtue. A com- 
ence, tht 
Republi 


nct—with 


munity made up solely of Yankees would perhaps 
be a little depressing. But Yankees and the 
Yankee spirit are needed to keep alive the idea 
that a man’s soul is his own—and that he need 
not be managed or converted or reformed. I 
agree with the commentator who said, “What- 
ever changes are coming, the Yankee, I am con- 
vinced, will be the salt of whatever civilization 
he is a part.” 

Yankee individualism is deep rooted and per- 
sistent; and it is not remarkable, therefore, that 
he has carried this tradition on his migrations 
out of New England, across the continent and 
even into the tropical areas of Miami and Pasa- 
dena. On some of my tours I have been aston- 
ished—and pleased—to find in Ohio, in Minne- 
sota, and even in Oregon the same white town 
hall, the same pillared church, and the same 
Yankee spirit that are part of Vermont’s in- 
heritance. As in the case of Athens, while Yankee- 
dom may have been on the decline among its 
sources, it has leavened a vast area to the West. 
How often I have detected, beneath the expan- 
sive words of those who have been praising the 
California climate, an undertone of nostalgia for 
the east winds and the infinite variety of New 
England. As for Florida, it is dominated by re- 
tired Yankees, pitching horseshoes, playing 
checkers, and maintaining in their voluntary 
exile the mood of the cracker-barrel and the 
country store. 


URING the last quarter century, Yankee 

individualism on its own soil has been ex- 
posed to attack from many quarters, and it is 
marvellous that it has retained any vitality. The 
contemporary forces making for standardization 
are so potent and far reaching that they have 
affected even the most isolated hamlets. Unless 
one is really familiar with life in tiny mountain 
villages, he cannot understand how effectively 
the radio and the movies have carried urban 
ideas and ideals into the country. Fred Allen and 
Jack Benny, Charlie McCarthy and Frank Sin- 
atra, Ingrid Bergman and Mae West, are as well 
known in Plymouth Notch as they are in the 
Algonquin Hotel; and Bette Davis actually 
spends her summers in Franconia. I have seen 
on Vermont streets on Sunday mornings hats 
fully as ridiculous as those which could be ob- 
served on Park Avenue. A “wisecrack” which 
originates on Broadway is far up among the river 
valleys in twenty-four hours. All this makes for a 
monotony of tastes, for a unanimity of opinion, 
which violates essential principles of Yankeedom. 
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The easiest method of fostering mediocrity is 
to get everybody thinking in the same way, for 
without differing vie | there can be no honest 
test of what is id good. The very unity 
of the Germanr . under Hitler was the prel- 
ude to its dest.action. Individualism means 
freedom. The virtue of non-conformity is that 
it compels conformists to examine what they 
believe. Individualism, with its indifference 
to temporary popularity, is a quality which 
should be encouraged. And if it is genuine, it 
can never be completely crushed. 

Now I am not claiming that Yankeeism is the 
only influence in this country working against 
uniformity. But I do declare that a little healthy 
Yankee spirit infused into other races can do 
them no harm. Personally I have no faith in pure 
Aryan stock as the indispensable solvent for our 
problems. For good or for evil, we are a mongrel 
people, and our extraordinary ancestral blends 
are among the sources of our strength. When 
Yankees marry Poles and Swedes and Irish and 
French, the consequences, measured in children, 
are likely to be good, When or if an Endicott 
weds a Groblewski or an Adams a Murphy, the 
mixture of blood may revive certain dormant 
attributes in both. I am told by rose growers that 
if a bush is left to itself for three or four years, 
it inevitably deteriorates, reverting to its primi- 
tive original, and that the proper method of 
growing beautiful blossoms is to graft them 
almost from year to year. Such a procedure in 
biology may mean that the best features of 
Yankee individuality may be perpetuated in fam- 
ilies whose names have no Yankee sound. Strictly 
speaking, a hybrid is an offspring of a tame sow 
and a wild boar—but the result, I am told, is 
not to be despised! 


HE type of Yankee depicted by A. B. Frost 

or Joseph C. Lincoln, with gaunt bearded 
features, a drawl, a caustic humor, and complete 
independence, cannot last forever. Occasionally 
nowadays an artist finds such a survival and 
uses him for his own purposes. In Hollywood 
there are always hanging around the sets men 
who can be cast as Uncle Ezra or Cousin Hiram 
—-specialists who have modeled themselves on 
caricatures of Yankees. But the people who have 
tried to imitate Calvin Coolidge have never done 
very well at it. Once, when Mr. Coolidge was 
sitting in his swivel chair in his White House 
office, a little group of newspaper men were dis- 
cussing great orators. Finally one of them said 
in a loud voice, “Well, last week I heard Jim 


Watson of Indiana make a brilliant speech to his 
constituents. As he closed, he cried, ‘And nov, 
my friends, you have heard the facts as well a 
I can explain them, and you can vote for me or 
go to Hell.’ ” Nobody thought that the President 
was listening. But he did swing his chair slowly 
around and said, in his nasal tones, “It was 
a difficult alternative.” Only a Yankee could 
have made a remark like that. 

But the individualism of which I am speaking 
need not show itself in clothes or accent. The 
progeny of these mixed marriages will not say, 
“I swan!” or, “Gosh all hemlock!” and the ladies 
will not grow up to be angular spinsters, like 
those in the books of Mary E. Wilkins, with a 
propensity to gossip and acid repartee. But they 
may form their own opinions and hold to them, 
and they may develop the exasperating but salu- 
tary habit of asking at crucial moments, “Why?” 
or “What for?” When propaganda is being 
spread abroad by pressure groups in the manner 
so common in 1946, these individualists may 
have the courage to cry, “Stop a minute! Are you 
giving us food—or poison?” They may even 
possess the courage to halt pork barrel legisla- 
tion by asking, as Coolidge used to do, “Where 
are you going to get the money?”’—incidentally al. 
ways a good Yankee question! Or they may even 
invoke Dwight W. Morrow’s famous Rule Num: 
ber 17, “Don’t let’s take ourselves too seriously|” 

If any Southerner present objects to this lauda 
tion of Yankee virtues, permit me to say that the 
same plea for the preservation of individualism 
may be applied to Dixieland. Let the Gone-with- 
the-Wind Girls continue to say “You-all” and 
prefer mint juleps to hard cider. It will bea 
colossal disaster when life along the Suwannee 
River is the same as that on the banks of Lake 
Sunapee. Bombazine and crinoline each belongs 
in its own proper section, and Vermonters and 
Kentuckians ought never to be too much alike. 
don’t know very much about the Georgia 
“cracker” except that he has his own ways of 
doing things—or not doing them—and that ! 
should hate to see him masquerading in store 
clothes. When all the Kentucky Colonels are dead, 
that will be a sad day for picturesque America. 


HE Yankee is not always a farmer, shut of 

among the lonely hills. Sometimes, like John 

Quincy Adams or Calvin Coolidge, he escapes to 

a broader world, to remain there still an indi 

vidualist. Daniel Webster, although altered by 

success and perhaps corrupted by rich living, re 
(Concluded on page 137) 
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Ourselves—and the Rest of the World 


Marty G. Kelty 








HE task of social education in the elemen- 

tary school is a complex process, comprised 

of four main constituents, Teachers have 
to concern themselves with: (1) democratic liv- 
ing inside the classroom and outside; (2) citizen- 
ship in the local community, including active 
participation in shared community responsibili- 
ties; (3) national citizenship, with emphasis on 
our cultural heritage, our ideals and aspira- 
tions; (4) interest in the world as a whole, in- 
volving a sympathetic understanding of other 
peoples’ feelings and points of view. 

A large order! It is not strange that we are un- 
happy about the results achieved. In one or 
another of the four areas, substantial accomplish- 
ments can be pointed out, but the over-all pro- 
gram has not advanced simultaneously as con- 
sistently and cumulatively as we should like. Why 
not? 


WE NEED To FOLLOW THROUGH 


NE factor has doubtless been the inveterate 
@ propensity of teachers to oversell ourselves 
on any emphasis which is “new” and fashionable, 
with the inevitable consequence of slighting 
values which had been stressed previously. Regu- 
larly, some convention or summer school work- 
shop or public forum accuses us of having failed 
to develop children along a certain needed line. 
Conscience-smitten, we accept the truth of the 
charge and forthwith attack the new duty with 
all the energy at our disposal. And that is con- 
siderable energy! 

In the heat of the attack, however, we all too 
often let slip from our grasp equally important 
values on which we had sold ourselves only a year 
or two earlier. Thus we move by fits and starts; 
we advance and retreat and go off at tangents. 





A former president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies assesses accomplishments and weak- 
nesses in four aspects of social education, with special 
reference to programs in the elementary grades. This 
paper was presented at a section meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at Boston last 
November. 
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Instead of marshalling all our forces on a broad 
front to accomplish an interlocking strategic 
plan, we conduct a series of more or less unre- 
lated skirmishes. Instead of driving a four-horse 
chariot, we run a series of solo races in a sulky. 

For example, this year the point of emphasis 
is international relations—the world’s most criti- 
cal problem; so we go all out in our attempts 
to better the understanding between nations. But 
a couple of years ago we were equally concerned 
about intercultural and intergroup relations. Are 
we keeping up the work we began then? And a 
few years farther back, we believed that the “com- 
munity school” held the key to the future. Have 
we sufficiently evaluated our attempts in that 
direction, so that we know in what areas we de- 
veloped substantial values and in what other 
areas the community school ideas must be sup- 
plemented by something else? Still longer ago we 
were experimenting with the child-centered 
school. Can we assess the favorable and the un- 
favorable aspects of our experiences there? 

The point is that each one of those lines of in- 
terest was—and is—sorely needed; but that drop- 
ping one to make way for the next is not the 
solution to our dilemma. We must manage some- 
how to carry them all forward at the same time; 
we must learn to shift the weightings and change 
the scheduling to admit new values as new needs 
are brought to our attention; we must strike a 
balance between curriculum materials, This co- 
ordinating job is what we must do better—and 
soon. 

Let us analyze briefly the four areas mentioned 
in the beginning and attempt to review our suc- 
cesses and failures in each. 


1. DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


N DEMOCRATIC living, a profound success 
I has been scored in most schools throughout 
the country. Everywhere one sees more respect 
for the personality of children; they are given 
more voice in carrying on affairs of interest to 
them; they are gaining some acquaintance with 
managing the democratic process. 

But in achieving this gain, certain losses have 
been incurred; certain weaknesses have developed 
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which need now, in their turn, to be vigorously 
worked upon. Prominent among these is the un- 
willingness to accept responsibility for carrying 
a task, once undertaken, through to completion, 
particularly when it becomes hard. Like adult 
Americans, our children are restless, turning from 
one temporary interest to another. We must study 
this tendency in all seriousness and attempt to 
build sounder attitudes and habits. Herein lies 
one of the main challenges, not only to educa- 
tion, but to modern life. 


2. COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP 


N THE second area—understanding the local 

community— our success has been marked by 
the introduction of such material into the cur- 
riculum of almost every elementary school. 
Children now have more knowledge of and con- 
cern for the life round about them. Results are 
only partial as yet, for some teachers are not 
themselves good exemplars; but compared with 
only a few years back, the improvement is un- 
mistakable. 

The corresponding failure has been the de- 
velopment of a balanced and articulated pro- 
gram. The temptation has been for every teacher 
in every grade to choose such centers of interest 
as Our Fire Department, How We Use Our Parks, 
Electing Our Mayor, on the ground that her 
group has not had such experiences before. Con- 
sequently, there is little progression from year 
to year in type of topic or method of treatment. 
In the resultant unplanned programs, it has been 
possible for a given group to study such matters 
as the local water supply four times in a twelve- 
grade period and not to touch at all upon mat- 
ters of world-wide importance. 

In a really planned program, the local com- 
munity will serve as the focus of attention in 
certain semesters or years and, in other se- 
mesters or years, will lie on the periphery. Even 
in the latter case, it will be used as a means of 
motivation for almost all units and will offer the 
opportunity for direct action. It will never drop 
completely out of sight. 


g. NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP 


N THE third area, that of citizenship in the 

nation, two successes stand forth prominently. 
The first is the broadening of our lines of in- 
struction to include the economic and the social 
as main currents of interest at the middle grade 
level, with a consequent diminution in the 
amount of detail considered necessary for mili- 
tary and political phases. This statement does 
not imply that no military movements or politi- 


cal questions can be considered, but rather that 
only the most important, within the capacity of 
the children, be chosen, and those woven to. 
gether into meaningful wholes. 

Our second success in regard to national citi- 
zenship is a better balanced point of view in re- 
gard to the United States as compared with other 
countries. We have outgrown the old inferiority 
complex due to youth and position as a debtor 
nation. Self-confident and secure, we are facing 
up to the full range of events in our past and 
present, with their implications for the future. 
We are not afraid to acknowledge our short- 
comings and no longer suffer from the type of 
hysteria expressed by the old slogan “Our Coun- 
try, right or wrong.” 

Our chief failure, in my judgment, has been 
the recent tendency so to overemphasize the local 
community that sufficient time and attention 
have not remained for the history of our nation. 
In some cases only scattered episodes from his- 
tory have been chosen as curriculum materials, 
insufficient for either understanding of the past 
and present or for appreciation of our national 
aspirations. 

There also has been a dangerous tendency to 
encourage the feeling in each one of us that per- 
sonal interests come first—that the only matters 
which I should consider worthy of my serious 
effort and attention are matters that concern me, 
myself, immediately and directly; that I should 
not be expected to be motivated by concern for 
general interests, such as those involving other 
states. It is the old principle of “Me and My 
Wife; My Son John and His Wife; Us Four and 
No More.” 

But that way disaster lies. So many of the 
forces in modern life are egocentric and strictly 
limited to the selfish advancement of the in- 
dividual, at whatever cost to the group, that 
counteracting forces and attitudes are vital for 
survival. The school cannot afford short-sightedly 
to lose the vision of the common good of all the 
citizenry. American history, broadly conceived 
and properly interpreted, can do much to awaken 
common interests and shape a shared ideal; geog- 
raphy and literature can help to accomplish the 
same purpose. A major job for every school sys- 
tem is so to reorganize its elementary school cur- 
riculum as to help accomplish that purpose. 


4. WorLp INTERESTS 


N THE fourth area, interest in the world as 
a whole and willingness to cooperate with 
other peoples to attain desirable ends, we are 
only making a beginning. It is too early to speak 
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of either successes or failures. That schools are 
recognizing the necessity for such attitudes, the 
program of the last annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council in Boston bears eloquent witness. 

This process of broadening our vision brings 
dificult problems to the elementary school. 
Formerly we did not even attempt to bring young 
children into relationships with the world as a 
whole, except very incompletely through a few 
geography studies. We now know that we cannot 
wait until children reach high school. Unless we 
do the job and do it well, unfortunate attitudes 
are formed long before children reach the period 
of secondary education; and those attitudes are 
hard to change. 

If we do make such an attempt in the elemen- 
tary schools, we must solve for ourselves such 
problems as: What areas in the world need con- 
sideration at the elementary school level? Is 
studying only the geography of the areas enough 
to give an understanding of those peoples? What 
else is needed? What specific concepts and gen- 
eralizations about peoples and countries are so 
basic that they should be developed even by 
children in the lower and middle grades? What 


types of activities are best suited to developing 
the concepts and generalizations? These prob- 
lems will probably keep us busy for a decade. 


O SUMMARIZE, we have examined four 

areas with which social education must con- 
cern itself in the elementary school: democratic 
living, the local community, national citizenship, 
interest in the world as a whole. We have at- 
tempted to assay our own successes and failures 
in each of those areas, and to outline what needs 
still to be done. 

Who is to attemp the needed “next steps”? 
Leadership and resources can be supplied by the 
colleges and universities, and by voluntary as- 
sociations such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies. But to implement the findings of 
their studies and to make the conclusions func- 
tion, there is only one agency capable of follow- 
ing through; that is, the staff of the local school 
system. Enough foundation already exists for 
any system to begin work on; what is needed 
now is energy and organization, inspired leader- 
ship and the necessary courage to tackle the job. 








Such evidence as we have seems to point to the conclusion that critical ability and 
reflective thinking tend to develop along with knowledge and understanding in separate 
fields rather than as universals or generally transferable values. The meticulous research 
scholar in the physical sciences, who would be scornful of the prospect of drawing con- 
clusions based upon uncontrolled and unverified experiments, may upon occasion make 
entirely unwarranted generalizations in regard to social relationships, generalizations based 
upon a limited number of experiences or observations. Doctors and professors, who are 
supposed to have developed critical acumen to an unusual degree, comprise a surprisingly 
large percentage of the names on the “sucker lists” of promoters of get-rich-quick schemes. 
As profound a thinker as John Stuart Mill is supposed by popular account to have cut 
holes in his screen door so that his cat and her kittens could have easy entrance—a large 
hole for the cat and a small one for the kittens (Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, 
Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills, Bulletin No. 15. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1940. P. 16). 











Radio and the Junior Town Meeting 


R. O. Hughes 








HERE have been in the past teachers who 

believed that there were other ways of 

learning than merely reading a textbook 
and telling the teacher in less correct language 
what had been learned, but who complained that 
there seemed nothing else to do as far as oppor- 
tunities in the schoolroom were concerned. Now 
the complaint sometimes might be that so many 
alleged educational activities are available that a 
teacher who is tempted to use many of them 
cannot cover the ground that he is supposed to 
cover during a month or a year. If that second 
complaint is well founded, the two agencies which 
I am discussing are likely to be included in the 
list of criminals. I presume, therefore, that I am 
expected to justify the existenec of the radio and 
the Town Meeting and their use as tools of learn- 
ing. 

In one of the Junior Town Meeting programs 
with which I happened to be associated, the sub- 
ject for discussion was, “Is today’s education too 
soft?” Perhaps there are those who would take 
the affirmative and would use as one of their 
arguments the charge that we try too hard to 
amuse our pupils instead of showing them that 
regular, faithful, hard work is the most satisfac- 
tory way to get anywhere. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that school days which we enjoy are at 
least as likely to have given something perma- 
nent to our educational equipment as those in 
which we were taught to the tune of a hickory 
stick. 

But I do not defend either the radio or the 
Junior Town Meeting on that score today. In- 
deed, I would maintain that most of our pupils 
have many opportunities for movies and other 
amusements and engaging in bull sessions out- 
side of school. ‘Therefore, we can properly justify 
taking time in school for listening to the radio 
and talking on subjects that we may know some- 








The director of citizenship, retired, in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, who has served as moderator 
for many Junior Town Meetings of the Air in Pitts- 
burgh, points out the values of radio and Junior Town 
Meeting procedures in social studies teaching. The 
paper was originally presented at a session of the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 








— 


thing about, only if by so doing we either gain 
new information or a more satisfactory view of 
something that we may have heard of by other 
means, or have the opportunity for practice in 
telling other people things we have learned our. 
selves. The radio and the Junior Town Meet. 


ing may do all of these services. 
ITHOUT undertaking to mention all the 
W values that are sometimes claimed for 
radio in education, I believe it can really provide 
five benefits. (1) It can furnish a tie-up between 
the classroom and the outside world which will 
give reality to people and events that one would 
otherwise meet only on the printed page. (2) It 
can furnish a basis for class discussion of current 
events which might otherwise be diffcult to sup. 
ply as a common foundation for the thinking of 
all members of the class, for even the most up-to- 
date current events magazine may be a week 
behind the times. (3) Debates and round-tables, 
as well as town meetings on the air, present the 
different points of view in regard to a certain 
topic for discussion, and help listeners to appre: 
ciate both the strength and the weakness of cer- 
tain attitudes, (4) Radio programs that have a 
definite historical background or deal with his- 
torical characters and events can make the past 
live again. (5) Radio programs in which stu- 
dents themselves participate encourage them to 
make sure of the soundness of the statements 
they make over the air, and give them valuable 
experience in expressing their own ideas effec- 
tively. Incidentally, they help to provide a valu- 
able point of contact between the school and its 
patrons. 


VALUES OF RADIO 


HE particular types of radio programs 

which will be most effective will naturally 
depend on the age and educational experience of 
pupils and the convenience, or lack thereof, of 
listening to them. Any child old enough to enjoy 
watching a parade would probably have been 
interested in listening to an account of the recep- 
tion given to the British King and Queen when 
they visited the United States and Canada a few 
years ago, or the Navy Day exercises at New 
York City after the close of hostilities, John W. 
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Vandercook and his fifteen-minute excursions by 
radio to London, Berlin, Tokyo, and Washing- 
ton, might be followed with interest by almost 
any pupil old enough to talk about current 
events intelligently, but I have my doubts 
whether H. V. Kaltenborn would be thoroughly 
appreciated below the senior high school. 

Another element affecting the successful use of 
the radio is that of time. A class which can listen 
to a program at the hour when it is regularly 
scheduled to meet will be in a position to obtain 
in advance a suitable background for under- 
standing, and to profit by an immediate follow- 
up discussion, to better advantage than when the 
program is heard at an hour outside of the school 
day atid under circumstances which make it 
difficult for all members of the class to hear it. 
That fact, of course, explains why Mr. Hartley, 
in Social Education, has referred to the change of 
time of the CBS American School of the Air to 
the present hour of 5:00 to 5:30 P.M. EST, as 
“deplorable.” Nevertheless, if pupils are asked 
to look upon listening to a radio program as a 
proper homework assignment for which in one 
way or another they may receive credit, not only 
the CBS and other educational radio programs 
but also those intended primarily for the general 
public, can make a worthy contribution to edu- 
cational progress. Pittsburgh’s KDKA claims to 
be sacrificing many thousands of dollars of com- 
mercial advertising in order to put on the air a 
daily fifteen-minute educational period, from 
9:45 to 10:00 A.M. 

If a school system is in a position to make close 
and regular contacts with a local radio station 
which is interested in offering educational serv- 
ice as well as getting paid for commercials, that 
school system throws away an opportunity too 
great to be measured in dollars if it fails to take 
advantage of such cooperation as will be mu- 
tually beneficial. Radio programs may have as 
participants pupils who are in the schools’ music 
classes (Mr. Petrillo permitting, of course) or 
who are leaders in school activities of any kind, 
or who tell over the air the information and im- 
pressions they have gained from their classwork 
in regular subjects or through preparation for 
a particular program. They are not only obtain- 
ing an extremely valuable experience for them- 
selves and making it possible for their parents 
and friends and the general public to know what 
pupils think and talk about in schools today, but 
also providing the radio station with a listening 
audience which may not turn the station off just 
4s soon as the school program is over. 


Junior TOWN MEETING 


ERE is a place where the Junior Town 
Meeting has a great opportunity. We owe 

much to George V. Denny for making this kind 
of program a popular nation-wide radio feature. 
Perhaps we might properly also at this point put 
in a little plug for the American Education Press 
of Columbus which has done much to popularize 










the Town Meeting as asch@@b activity. The 
handbook of the Junior gi, Meeting League 
bearing the title, “Let's USsion,”* con- 
tains many helpful sug ‘the develop- 
ment in school of the T¢ ling procedure. 





If I should pao, to enum¢ xe at! the city and 
suburban areas now putting on regu- 
larly scheduled er... Town Meetings 
on the ait, I don’t @eubt I should fail to recog- 
nize alj that should be included. For that reason 

ill tat miy explanation of procedures in 
wograms of this kind to one of our 
argh series over Station WWSW. 

. schools in Pittsburgh and the neigh- 

i ring districts of Alleghany County are taking 
‘a this year in a total of thirty-six programs. It 
is obvious that on a considerable number of these 
programs representatives of more than one 
school appeared. We have been fortunate, also, 
in having the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, Pittsburgh’s morning newspaper, which 
makes a special announcement on the morning 
of each broadcast and assigns one of its regular 
reporters to cover each broadcast and write a 
story about it. The questions for discussion were 
agreed upon in advance by a committee includ- 
ing the president and program manager of Sta- 
tion WWSW and the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, and two representatives of the local 
schools. Assignments of topics were made by lot, 
but a school that is dissatisfied has the privilege 
of suggesting some other question not already 
assigned. If one school furnishes the entire pro- 
gram, four speakers participate in the prepared 
portion of it. If two schools provide it, each 
school has two representatives. Alternates fre- 
quently sit on the platform when the program 
is given and take part in the question period. 







REPARATION for such a program fre- 
quently has begun with the free-for-all dis- 
cussion of its subject in some class in social 
studies or English. As the regular moderator for 


1 This and other useful material may be obtained from 
the League Headquarters at 400 South Front Street, Coluin- 
bus 15, Ohio. 
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these programs, I have tried to arrange, about a 
month before the program goes on the air, for a 
conference with the pupils who were to partici- 
pate in it, along with teachers who were serving 
as advisers. The pupil participants prepare scripts 
on their respective parts of the program, which 
are sent to me for such editing as may seem 
good to me. Speakers have been urged not to try 
to make the program an exercise in oratory, but 
to present what they have to say in as forceful 
and natural a style as they would use in trying to 
convince one another of the correctness of their 
point of view. They also have been asked to 
think in advance about questions that might be 
asked them when the part of the program is 
reached when listeners have the privilege of 
doing so. 

That others than the participants benefit by 
such programs has been proved to my own satis- 
faction by the fact that we have not yet presented 
a program before a disorderly or uninterested 
audience. Besides, we have had numerous invi- 
tations to repeat the discussion of topics before 
community clubs, PTA’s, and Churches. 

I hope, however, that no one will think of the 
Junior Town Meeting as limited in its values to 
programs over the air. The method has a place 
in any class where questions are discussed which 
have controversial elements or which may be 
approached from more than one point of view. 
In some cases a Town Meeting program might 
well serve as a conclusion or summary near the 
end of a certain unit in history, government, 
sociology, or economics. A Junior Town Meeting 
program is admirable for school assemblies. 
Representatives of one school may visit another 
school, whether what they say goes on the air or 
not, and discuss some topic of common interest. 
Representatives of different classes in the same 
school might do likewise. 
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The Junior Town Meeting has the advan 
over the old style formal debate in that it does 
not require two people on one side to diagree 
with practically everything that two people on 
the other side assert, and makes it evident that 
the best solution, at a given time, to many a 
disputed question is a compromise. The oppor. 
tunity for audience participation is another at. 
tractive element in the Town Meeting proce. 
dure. 
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CONCLUSION 





HESE new tools for learning—the radio and 
the Town Meeting—are, therefore, available 














































to almost any school or school system whose § °“ 
teachers are sufficiently alert to ask pupils to “ 
profit by other methods than reading so many rs. 
pages in the textbook. (Surely you wouldn't ex. o 
pect me to disapprove of the use of a textbook, é 
for textbooks are what have made it possible for | 
me to attend social studies conventions!) But I = 
am very glad to have had the opportunity to ” 
make my own teaching better and to help pupils pe 
to gain more from their own participation in 
their school life by using the new tools I am ' 
recommending today. Ge 
Few of us are likely to be able to do what § “® 
Cleveland has done by providing its own school au 
radio system. But we can use program after pro a 
gram that requires no more equipment than the ¥ 
receiving outfit which a teacher or pupil can pda 
bring into the classroom. And no school today ref 
need be contented with asking pupils merely to - 
recite what somebody has written for their bene- = 
fit, when they can add to that experience im- Lee 
mediately by discussing freely and intelligently Pe 
topics that have been vital in the experience of —. 
men and women of the past and which will help Vas 
to decide the kind of world in which we shall 
live in the years ahead. - 
the 
men 
pub! 
The 
Assignments given in radio listening can be just as effective as some reading and theme ami 
writing. However, there is need for special training in techniques of listening to programs. mun 
Should the pupils, for example, take notes upon their listening? Little experimentation new 
has been carried out in this connection. The findings of a group of English experimenters 
seem to indicate that for class listening the pupils got most out of the broadcasts when 
the teacher outlined the talk on the blackboard leaving the children free to devote their 
attention to the program. The writer has found, that for individual listening, pupils seem Sci 
to retain ideas best, if they jot down important items when listening to a speech. However, proje 
for dramatic presentations note taking during the broadcast was distracting. The best time 
for jotting down the salient points seemed to be immediately after such presentations — 
(William H. Hartley, “The Use of Audio-visual Aids in Individualizing Instruction,” in : 
Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Eds., Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Th 
Individual Differences. Fifteenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for the Social studic 
= 


Studies, 1944, Pp. 110-11). 
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Public Relations for the 


Social Studies Department 
Albert R. Brinkman 








ALL it advertising if you wish, for adver- 
tising can serve as a useful device to de- 
velop public acceptance. There is no 

need to recoil at honest, cumulative effort to tell 
the public what its schools are doing. But the 
school’s interpretive program should certainly in- 
clude more than advertising the school by reports 
of extracurricular activities in the local news- 
paper. Since the public supports the schools by 
its taxes, it has a right to know what the schools 
are planning and doing. Furthermore the com- 
munity is usually eager to know more about the 
school program. 

Schoolmen are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need for a public-relations program—includ- 
ing education of the community about public 
aducation. Even though publicity is but one 
factor in the total effort to enlist public interest, 
the principles applicable to business can be used 
as a pattern of action by the schools. To assure 
support of an innovation, the public must be 
informed about it and satisfied that its purposes 
are for joint school and community advantage. 
The focal point of parental concern is: “How 
will it help my child?” If they are convinced 
that an activity has value, support is almost cer- 
tain to follow. 

How can the department share in the total 
effort of the school to represent its program to 
the community? It is obvious that the depart- 
ment should not monopolize the channels of 
public relations for individual aggrandizement. 
The purpose should be to share in developing 
amiable public relations in the school-com- 
munity. The methods here suggested are not 
new, nor is the list complete. 


An In-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


School publications. Brief reports of special 
projects (e.g., community-survey results) can be 








These suggestions come from a teacher of social 
studies in the East Orange (New Jersey) High School. 








submitted to newspapers to indicate their pur- 
pose and value. 

. Audio-visual aids. These devices (e.g., ex- 
hibits, charts, maps, films, etc.), whether collected 
and prepared by the classes or not, can be dis- 
played in the school and community with ap- 
propriate explanations. 

Parent night or open house. Some of the visual 
materials can be displayed, with students on 
hand to make explanations. Special flyers can be 
prepared and distributed to parents explaining 
department activities. Personal contact of teach- 
ers and parents is an important factor in develop- 
ing community respect. 

Lay-instructors. Invitation of resource visitors 
by the students or the school to participate in 
class or school programs is replete with public- 
relations opportunities. The visitor’s contribu- 
tions will help vitalize instruction. But the ac- 
tuality of giving the layman a place in the de- 
partment program can, when properly planned, 
help develop respect for school and department 
efforts to provide firsthand information. 

Selection of a student chairman and secretary 
to help the lay instructor direct the discussion 
is a beneficial social experience for the students 
and gives the visitor an impression of department 
and school accomplishments. 

Documentary materials. Utilization of the 
myriad printed sources of information about 
local history, government, and life should be 
known to the rest of the school and the com- 
munity. 

Adult-education program. Subjects offered to 
adults under the auspices of the department pre- 
sent many opportunities to enhance regard for 
the department and the profession. 

The teacher. The day-to-day impression made 
by teachers upon students and interpreted by 
them at home and in the community constitutes 
a potent influence in the public-relations. pro- 
gram. The following are some considerations 
that teachers should keep in mind. 

1. Know the school and department philoso- 


phy. 
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2. Know the community attitude toward the 
school. 

3. Realize the dangers of criticizing the school, 
the department, or associates. 

4. Realize that discretion must be practiced in 
parental interviews. 

5. Realize the importance of sharing in pro- 
motion of school-community relations. 


OutT-OF-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Field trips. The purpose for which the ex- 
cursion is to be made should be made clear to 
the school and the community area to be visited. 
Careful arrangements for and good conduct dur- 
ing the trip must be considered as powerful fac- 
tors in developing a good public impression. 

Community surveys. Analysis of some phase 
of community life should not be conducted 
simply as an interesting “project.” Significance 
of such investigation (e.g., of housing problems, 
community planning, school-community cleanli- 
ness) should be clear to the class. Results of 
the study should lead to constructive sugges- 
tions. Reports of the study in its various stages 
of progress and the interpretative conclusions 
make interesting news copy. But the readiness 
of a community to accept such material must 
be considered before the information is made 
public. 

Interview. Where it is not feasible to invite 
laymen into the class, some students can get 
through interviews direct information which 
they can report to the class. The public-relations 
by-products of the interview are similar to the 
favorable impressions derived from the use of 
lay instructors. 

News publicity. Sensitivity to what constitutes 
news is important. Releases should be prepared 
to conform to newspaper standards. Responsi- 
bility for this should be in the hands of one 
who is experienced if possible. Naturally a daily 
flow of copy is not desirable. Suggested depart- 
ment activities which can be covered in the 
papers are: 

1. Use of documentary materials provided by 
governmental or private agencies. 

2. Studies of local history, folklore, and com- 
munity life. 

3. Objectives of the course of study. 

4. Achievement-test results. 

5. Extracurricular activities. 

PTA meetings. Active participation by de- 
partment members in program discussions and 


*For advice about preparing copy see Benjamin Fine, 
Educational Publicity (New York: Harper, 1943). 
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parental interviews, but not in the “know-it. 
all” vein, can help convey what the department 
and the school are trying to do. 

Community council. The department should 
encourage alert, intelligent participation by stu- 
dents in special civic or school days. 


TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


Home visit. Prudent home contacts with par. 
ents are necessary to develop proper interpreta. 
tion of the department and the school. 

Community service-club speaking. The aver- 
age department teacher can be _ considered 
sufficiently qualified to discuss pertinent prob- 
lems of the day. The speaker’s views need not 
reflect the school opinion. Clubs are usually 
eager to secure speakers for their meetings and 
would probably accept willingly any teacher 
as a luncheon speaker. Here the teacher can 
do a great deal to raise general respect for the 
profession by direct, active participation in com- 
munity affairs. Teachers should not withdraw 
unnecessarily into a shell of modesty to avoid 
inviting the wrath of some community pressure 
group. 

Departmental meetings. Departmental meet- 
ings should have as part of their program, at 
intervals, discussions of opportunities to partici- 
pate in community affairs, chances to build better 
teacher-student relations, possibilities of contact- 
ing other schoolmen, etc. Good public relations 
require a consciousness at all times of the means 
to promote sympathetic understanding of the 
department, the school, and the profession. 

Articles. Articles describing special department 
projects or techniques should be prepared for 
professional educational magazines. 


URDENSOME administrative devices are 

not needed to set a program in motion. The 
impulse for capitalizing on existing opportuni- 
ties lies in more alert teacher-school participa- 
tion. Constant repetition is an advertising princi- 
ple which is adaptable to community-school 
public relations, A regular, systematic policy of 
securing public confidence and support should 
be the basis of the school and department pro- 
gram. One teacher or department head cannot 
do the job alone. 

There appears to be some truth in the ob- 
servation that “people don’t appreciate some- 
thing until you talk about it.” A well-organized 
program of public relations gives freedom of 
action. If the school product is good, the public 
will pay the bill. 
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World Unity and the Social Studies 


Philip W. Perdew 








GREAT fear is abroad in the world to- 
day—fear that on some unforeseen “day 
of infamy” there shall descend from 

the heavens, all undetected, a rain of bombs, 
not again the obsolete, puerile, weak explosives 
of 1941, but devastating atomic bombs, blasting 
the centers of world population into oblivion. 

Many plans and formulas have been ex- 
pounded in the past century to provide for 
universal, perpetual freedom from war. One of 
those plans is in partial operation now, not 
so successfully as its most optimistic proponents, 
nor so feebly as its deprecators, had anticipated. 
The United Nations is still in its formative 
period. What it will become is not yet clear. 
What it should become is an agency for eliminat- 
ing the bases of controversy that lead to war 
as well as preventing aggression through sheer 
power. That UN has these two functions is 
clear in its organization, with the Security Coun- 
cil handling immediate threats to world security 
and peace, and other agencies, notably UNESCO, 
acting to promote world understanding and co- 
operation—the long-run foundations of peace 
and security. 

UNESCO 


HE United Nations Educational, Scientific, 

and Cultural Organization belongs to the 
educational profession of the world. It is our 
agency. F. Harvey Vivian has expressed a view 
from England which is significant for educators 
in all lands. “Not statesmen, not delegates, not 
Governments, alone, will belong to this body, 
but all the children in the schools, all students, 
all apprentices, teachers, scholars will feel the 
corporate spirit of their organization.”* Further- 
more, it must not be allowed to become merely 
a center for exchange of ideas for intellectuals. 
We must encourage UNESCO to operate for all 








The responsibilities and opportunities of social 
studies teachers for developing world understanding 
and cooperation are considered by a social studies 
teacher in Los Angeles, who is now, while on leave, a 
graduate student and teaching assistant at the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 
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levels of education by urging upon it pressing 
international educational problems and _ co- 
operating with it as it seeks to put into action 
the best solutions possible. It can furnish world- 
wide leadership for the improvement of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural levels for all 
people. William G. Carr, in the name of Ameri- 
can teachers, has issued a challenge to UNESCO 
to furnish this leadership. “They [the teachers 
of the United States] want UNESCO to act, and 
to act promptly and firmly, to develop teaching 
for international understanding and good 
will. . . .”? The teachers of the United States, 
particularly the social studies teachers, can co- 
operate in such a program. 

It would not be a new experience for social 
studies teachers to attempt to teach international 
understanding and good will. We, more than 
other teachers, have a knowledge of the peoples 
of the world. For several years we have been 
teaching peace. Perhaps today, though, we need 
to broaden our idea of “teaching peace.” The 
direct approach to peace as an entity—discover- 
ing the evils of war and the benefits of peace, 
propagandizing for peace so successfully that it 
seems desirable at any price—played its part in 
American isolationism and reluctance to face 
the facts of the threat of fascism in international 
affairs. A second approach, that of analyzing 
the causes of war, both generally and specifically, 
was much more wholesome and realistic. We 
need, however, to broaden our concept of the 
promotion of peace. The Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of UNESCO gives us a hint of the 
long-run approach to peace, “The governments 
of the states parties to this Constitution, on be- 
half of their peoples, declare that since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed. .. .” That is a direct challenge to the 
teaching profession which, more than any other 
group of people, is concerned with “the minds 
of men.” Since war and peace are modes of 


*F. Harvey Vivian, “UNESCO—A British View,” Educa- 
tional Forum, 1X:19-23, November, 1946. 

? William G. Carr, “Priorities for UNESCO,” School and 
Society, LXIV:265-67, October 19, 1946. 
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human relationship they are very directly the 
concern of social studies teachers. The contribu- 
tion that we can make in the maintenance of 
peace consists in permeating our work in its 
entirety with the concept of world cooperation. 


CURRICULUM REVISIONS 


HAT revisions can we make in the social 

W curriculum and approach to bring our- 
selves into accord with the principle of world 
understanding? Two fundamental revisions sug- 
gest themselves: (1) the shift of emphasis in his- 
tory from our nation to the world as a whole, 
and (zg) the reconstruction of content within the 
courses to emphasize those aspects of social life 
which are shared in common throughout the 
world or, at least, in Western civilization. 

In our emphasis upon the history of our na- 
tion, or upon histories of other nations, logical 
as it has seemed, we have sinned against world 
understanding in that the histories of nations, 
per se, emphasize a divisive characteristic rather 
than an integrative one in our world. Our em- 
phasis might well be upon cooperation and 
shared understandings in the world rather than 
on the ideas or the forms that have tended to 
divide it. An improvement would be a cur- 
ricular shift toward an integrated social studies 
course emphasizing interdependence and com- 
mon viewpoints, attitudes, ways of doing, and 
understandings among as many peoples, and cut- 
ting across as many geographical, ideological, 
and economic borders, as possible. We might 
profitably turn toward de-emphasizing these 
borders. 

A second possible modification of the ap- 
proach toward content in the social studies 
would be to retain the present course structure 
with certain levels given over to a consideration 
of American social life and other levels for other 
countries. Within these courses a shift in em- 
phasis toward common problems, attitudes, 
understandings, and philosophies of life which 
are shared, at least in Western cultures, could 
be achieved. 

In American history, opportunities would be 
sought to demonstrate international interde- 
pendence. This could be done through recogni- 
tion of those things which we have received from 
Europe, Asia, and elswhere. This has been well 
discussed Messrs. Kraus,’ James,* and Destler.® 
They have all emphasized the influence of Euro- 


* Michael Kraus, “History for a World of United Na- 
tions.” Social Education, VIII:307-8, November, 1944. 


pean activities and culture upon America from 
colonial times throughout our history. Destler 
brings out the beginnings of the influence of 
ideas originating in America upon the rest of the 
world, particularly in the two decades from 188 
to 1900. Kraus and James both point out the 
general principle that American history is an 
integral part of world history and give examples 
to illustrate their thesis. By teaching the history 
of the United States, not as an isolated experi. 
ence of a people, but as an integral part of the 
world experience, borrowing and lending vari- 
ous aspects of culture, we can contribute toward 
world unity and common understanding. Parrish* 
recognized the importance of seeking common 
ground when he pointed out that among the 
ideas shared by many peoples was (1) an under- 
standing of the unity of nature and man, and (3) 
a feeling and desire for democracy. 


PROMISING AREAS 


aun the areas of teaching and learning 
that lead to increased international integra- 
tion, three will be discussed. These are areas 
within which there is similarity of thought and 
action throughout many nations and peoples. 

1. Science and technology. “Soviet science” or 
“capitalist technology” are basically ludicrous 
terms. A tractor has no ideology and no racial 
prejudice. An American engineer can build a 
hydro-electric power plant in the Urals as read- 
ily as in the Sierras, and will apply the same 
scientific principles. Penicillin and plasma oper- 
ate in the same manner in Sweden, Spain, Ger- 
many, China, India, or Africa. Furthermore, 
scientific ideas have flowed from one people to 
another, into many languages, regardless of dif- 
ferences, except for the recent crucial decade. 
A modern factory or mine in England closely 
resembles its counterpart in Brazil in spite of the 
widely separated degrees of industrialization. 
The best forms of transportation have a great 
deal of similarity throughout the world. This 
enumeration of close resemblances in science 
and its application through technology could be 
carried on almost indefinitely. The principle 
is that the progress of scientific and technical 
knowledge, except for the war years, is a shared 


*Francis G. James, “A New Kind of National History.” 
Social Education, X:55-9, February, 1946. 

*Chester M. Destler, “The Emergence of the United 
States as a Major Center of Culture, 1880-1900.” Social 
Education, X:247-51, October, 1946. 

*Fred L. Parrish, “Some Implications of a World Point 
of View.” Social Education, V1I:154-56, April, 1943. 
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process common to all scientists and engineers 
everywhere. 

2. The arts. The arts are far less universal 
than science and technology but nevertheless do 
have many aspects that are shared by many cul- 
tures. To mind come numberless painters and 
sculptors—Rembrandt, Picasso, Renoir, Gains- 
borough, Whistler, Rivera, Rodin, Davidson, to 
name but an inadequate few—who, though citi- 
zens of particular nations, belong to the world. 
Schools of painting are international. Realism, 
impressionism, cubism, and others are to be 
found in many nations. Music is a universal 
language and its composers are world citizens. 
Chopin is as much a contemporary American as 
he was a Pole living in France. Popular music, 
too, has a way of forgetting its nationality. “Lili 
Marlene,” “Symphonie,” and “White Christmas” 
are known in many languages. The same can be 
said of folk music to a large extent. The common 
arts and crafts are consciously and unconsciously 
borrowed from one group to another. Archi- 
tecture has certain national characteristics, but 
the contemporary functional school exhibits 
much similarity in all countries in which it has 
taken hold. Great writers are great not for their 
own nation alone but for the world. Dostoevsky, 
Goethe, Hugo, Unamuno, Lewis, Milton, Dante, 
Confucius, to name but a beginning of a list, are 
the common possession of all men. Like ideas 
expressed in literature those expressed in formal 
philosophy spread across the world. Ideas are 
most difficult to kill; they have a very real im- 
mortality because of their basic truth and funda- 
mental appeal. 

3. Education. In the area of education there is 
a fundamental universality in the interest in 
literacy, Common education beyond that level 
takes on the coloration of the national ideals. 
However, the ideals and practices of higher edu- 


cation show great universality. If he had com- 
mand of languages, a student has been able to 
move from the universities of one nation to those 
of another with facility. Scholarship, the objec- 
tive search for truth and meaning, has its own 
standards which are superior to nationality. 


SUMMARY 


HESE three areas in which there is much 

universality and which tend to unify the 
world are in sharp contrast with the areas of 
political, economic, or military activity that re- 
veal division in the world. Emphasis upon the 
former areas in national history will stress the 
unity and integration of the peoples of the world 
and will be a distinct contribution by social 
studies to world peace and security in the long 
run. 

It has been suggested that the social studies 
point toward curriculum revision by replacing 
national histories with world history emphasiz- 
ing those areas of social experience which tran- 
scend nationality. It has also been suggested that 
within the framework of national histories 
progress could be made by stressing conscious 
and unconscious borrowings and influences be- 
tween peoples and studying those aspects of 
social life which reveal unity and integration 
among peoples rather than those partaking of 
division. 

It will be noted that the areas of unity lie 
within the field of activity of UNESCO. Article 
I of its constitution states that “the purpose of 
the Organization is to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science, and culture 
.. .” Social studies teachers should support the 
purposes of UNESCO, so that it can really be- 
come effective in building the defenses of peace 
in the minds of men. 





Two alternatives lie before those who presume to educate for world citizenship in this 
coming era of atomic energy. We can go before the American people with a well-conceived 
program and ask for support comparable to the support given to the winning of the war— 
if that’s what it takes to accomplish the objective. If the maintenance of world order is 
important, and if the teachers of the social studies have the temerity to assume some share 
of that burden, then perhaps the National Council for the Social Studies, together with 
other organizations of social scientists, should go before Congress and the several state 
legislatures with a request for funds adequate for the job (Wallace W. Taylor, “The 
Dilemma of the Social Studies,” Social Education, April, 1946. P. 164). 











Non-Reading Testing Procedures 
in the Social Studies 


Frank H. Gorman 








NQUESTIONABLY visual aids and 
other non-reading means to learning 
are serving desirable purposes in social 

studies instruction. One of the soundest values 
derived from their use is the reduction of verbal- 
ism. They also make it possible to give concrete- 
ness and vividness to concepts, ideas, and under- 
standings. Furthermore, they enable those who 
read ineptly, and those to whom words on the 
printed page are confusing, to come more fully 
into an understanding of the world in which 
they live. 

While it is true that non-reading aids to learn- 
ing are acquiring an established place in the 
teaching of social studies, their use is principally 
associated with the task of developing pupil 
knowledge. They are also successfully utilized in 
motivation and in review activities. Their im- 
portance in these connections is beyond serious 
doubt, But a question is here in order. 


Non-READING TESTING PROCEDURES 


HE query that may well be put is whether 
there is not also need to apply these various 
means to the evaluation of learning. Should we 
not use non-reading instruments and techniques 
in testing? Do they not have a contribution to 
make to this aspect of instruction? There are 
three valid reasons for using them in testing. 
First, they offer a way of making testing more 
satisfactory for mentally capable children who 
are handicapped by poor reading achievement. 
Tests administered orally, or through the use of 
pictured materials and other instruments, give 
those children a better opportunity to respond 
to test situations. Logically, if social studies are 
to serve their purposes, all children, regardless 
of their reading ability, should be given the 








The director of the department of elementary edu- 
cation in Butler University suggests some testing de- 
vices that do not depend upon ability to read. 








opportunity to perform in the way best suited 
to them. 

Second, non-reading instruments and _tech- 
niques make possible a wider variety of attractive 
testing procedures. The opportunity to exercise 
powers other than those used in the usual paper 
and pencil test is a stimulating, and often re. 
vealing, experience. Besides, children need to 
show in many different ways their knowledge and 
understanding of social studies. Such practice 
not only gives more thorough evidence of their 
grasp, but also better reveals their breadth of 
associations. 

Third, there are types of learning which do 
not lend themselves satisfactorily to the tradi- 
tional forms of testing. For example, in testing 
children’s recognition of different kinds of cloth 
and costumes, words are hardly adequate. Speci- 
mens and pictures are required. In testing chil- 
dren’s direct identification of such things as 
various kinds of foods, tools, implements, boats, 
historic personages, and historic scenes verbal 
tests are entirely inappropriate. They do not 
permit the required form of response. 


KINDs OF NON-READING TESTS 


W ine i are the types of non-reading test- 


ing instruments and techniques for use 
in social studies? There are several which may 
be devised by the teacher. None are as yet avail- 
able commercially. 

One useful type employs various combinations 
of oral presentation and pictured answer sheet. 
It consists of thumbnail sketches of objects or 
situations prepared in the manner of multiple 
choice answers to questions. Each pupil is fur- 
nished with a copy of the answer sheet contain- 
ing the pictures. As the teacher reads each ques- 
tion orally, the pupils respond by marking the 
picture they think is the correct one. To illus- 
trate, one question in a third-grade test on home- 
life in different lands asked the pupils to indi- 
cate the kind of dwelling used by nomads in the 
desert. Three sketches, one of an igloo, another 
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NON-READING TESTING PROCEDURES 


of the house of a Congo tribe, and a third of the 
tent used by Arabs, were given. When the teacher 
read the question to the pupils each was expected 
to mark the picture he thought correct. A con- 
trolled experiment in employing this type of 
testing instrument with a fifth-grade class showed 
that normal pupils with marked reading handi- 
caps were being definitely discriminated against 
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by a sixth-grade teacher in a Mid-Western school. 
It was on the Western states and included the 
use of a film strip. The teacher had prepared a 
set of questions which the pupils were to answer 
in the form of inferences drawn from their ob- 
servation of the pictures. Each pupil was given 
a true-false response sheet keyed to the pictures. 
For instance, the question to be answered from 











rman by the use of the usual testing practices. All the _ picture No. 8 was “Will the pasture lands in the 
pupils were enthusiastic about the new form of — Western States furnish as much food per acre as 
test. those in the Middle West?” The picture showed 
t suited The difficulty for the teacher in employing this a herd of cattle on a typical Western grazing 
form of test is the preparation of the answer range. When the teacher read the question to 
d tech. § sheets. At first there is the problem of selecting the pupils they responded by marking the answer 
tractive § the phases of the subject that would lend them- sheet according to the directions previously 
exercise J selves to a test which the teacher could devise. given. Other desirable methods will undoubtedly 
il paper f It would logically be necessary to draw recog- _ be suggested by the interested teacher, or, con- 
ften re- § nizable sketches. Anyone with a modicum of  ceivably, by pupils. 
need to § drawing ability, however, can prepare sketches It is hoped that this brief attempt to give a 
dge and § suitable for most occasions. As experience with — glimpse of the need and possibilities of applying 
practice J the method is gathered, greater breadth of ap- _non-reading testing instruments and techniques 
of their § plication is acquired. y in social studies will stimulate some interest in 
adth of Slides, film strips, and moving pictures may — evolving a practice in evaluation that is con- 
be used successfully in testing. Their utilization sistent with the effort to improve other phases 
hich do § may be illustrated by reference to a test devised _ of instruction. 
e tradi- 
_ testing | 
of cloth 
>. Speci- 
ng chil- 
ings as 
s, boats, 
_ verbal 
do not 
Provision for individual differences in the social studies has concerned itself too often 
solely with the organization of the content into graded reading levels. Reading techniques 
seem to predominate as the instructional procedure employed. Teachers of the social studies 
seem to have complete faith in reading as the sole medium through which the pupil is to 
ng test: acquire the content of the field. Activities other than reading are seldom planned for. 
for use Social studies will never become a dynamic and functional subject if there is not a 
greater attempt to make it something more than a reading class. This is true for, pupils 
ch may of superior reading ability as well as for those of inferior skill. Reading is certainly not an 
*t avail- activity stimulating to inferior students; nor is it necessarily satisfying to all superior 
students, especially in some fields. Yet an analysis of the activities of the social studies in 
‘nations the upper elementary grades and junior high schools shows an almost complete dependence 
upon reading as a means by which ideas and information are secured. It seems that a 
: sheet. reading program has been substituted for a social studies program. 
jects or At present, if an individual does not have at least average or even superior reading 
nultiple ability, there is little promise that specific unit objectives can be realized. An inability to 
is fur- glean ideas from the printed page eliminates from discussion groups those pupils, and 
-ontain- there are many, who do not grasp the ideas upon which group discussion depends. Unless 
; each pupil has something to share in a discussion, there results an appreciation neither 
h ques- for that which others may contribute nor for the value of discussion as an implement of 
ing the § a democratic society. Activities other than reading must be provided if each individual is 
‘o illus to be stimulated to active participation in the social studies. At present, too many of the 
1 home- pupils are passive, due in part to the fact that they have not acquired information basic 
eae to participation (Dorothy Kipling Farthing, “Using Non-verbal Instructional Materials in 
to indi- the Social Studies” in Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual Differences, 
s in the Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, Eds., Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Council 
another for the Social Studies, 1944. Pp. 78-79). 











A Practical Project 1n Civics 


Florise Hunsucker 








HE state of Indiana has had two constitu- 

tions in its history, the second of which 

was adopted in 1851. In recent years there 
has been a great deal of talk and some news- 
paper publicity on both sides of the question 
as to whether Indiana should have a new con- 
stitution. 

Early in the spring term of 1945 the social 
studies department at Indiana State Teachers 
College determined to do something about the 
question. It was decided that the students in the 
department and students in the high schools of 
five adjacent counties would make a study of 
Indiana’s constitution to become better informed 
upon the subject as they approached the voting 
age. 

Letters were sent to all county superintend- 
ents, city superintendents, and social studies 
teachers in the five-county area, asking for sug- 
gestions, reactions, and cooperation in executing 
the project. The responses indicated, at once, 
the intense interest and willingness on the part 
of most of these leaders to do all they could to 
make the project vital for the participants. 

With this initial step so well received, it was 
decided to organize eight committees for study 
and discussion from the college students and 
another eight from the high school students 
around the following subjects: 

Committee I: Legislative Functions, Legisla- 
tive Body, and Legislative Staff 

Committee II: Executive and Administrative 
Functions, Bureaus, Boards, and Commissions 

Committee III: Judicial Functions, the Judi- 
cial System, and Special Courts 

Committee IV: The Bill of Rights, Some Addi- 








A five-county project in the study of constitutional 
problems in Indiana is reported by an instructor in 
the social studies department of the Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute. The plan was 
worked out by Waldo F. Mitchell, department head, 
with the cooperation of Charles Roll, Meribah Clark, 
Fred Brengle, Elizabeth Dilley, Raymond J. Reece, 
V. Dewey Annakin, and the author of this account. 
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tional Rights, the Franchise, and Voting for 
Nomination 

Committee V: County and Township Govern. 
ments and Their Relations to the State Govern. 
ment 

Committee VI: City and Town Functions, 
City and Town Governments, and Their Rela. 
tions to the State Government 

Committee VII: Eligibility of Candidates and 
Office Holders, Direct Control over Office Hold- 
ers, Legislation, and Legislators 

Committee VIII: How to Go About Getting a 
Constitutional Convention and Changes in the 
Indiana Constitution. 


FivE-County ASSEMBLY 


ITH these eight subjects, a related bibli- 
ography, copies of the Indiana Constitu- 
tion, examples of other state constitutions, and 
copies of a model constitution all in the hands 
of the local teachers and students, work was be- 
gun on the project which was to culminate in 
two one-day conferences on the campus of Indi- 
ana State Teachers College in March and April. 
The college committees, made up of majors in 
the social studies department, were left much to 
their own methods of preparing for the discus- 
sions, while the seniors and juniors in each high 
school proceeded with different plans and meth- 
ods. In one high school a special class was organ- 
ized which studied intensively for one month 
all the eight topics. In other schools the work 
was done in the regular civics classes. 

Each high school was asked to select some ten 
or fifteen students to participate in the discus- 
sions to be held on the campus, and to send as 
many visitors as possible to listen in on the dis- 
cussions. On a March day students, sponsors, and 
visitors arrived on the campus of the State Teach- 
ers College in Terre Haute. They were wel- 
comed by selected hosts and hostesses and asked 
to register and to assemble under the banner 
of the committee in which they were to par- 
ticipate. Close to two hundred students regis- 
tered and actually took part in the discussion. 

Announcements and directions were given at a 
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general assembly. Then the convention was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Harry Voltmer of DePauw Uni- 
versity and Professor Charles Roll of Indiana 
State Teachers College, both of whom have made 
special studies of Indiana’s constitution. All eight 
topics that had been assigned for study were 
discussed in a general way by the two leaders. 
The students took notes on these talks and later 
incorporated the suggestions into their discussion. 

After the general session the committees as- 
sembled. In this morning session, lasting one 
hour, the college students discussed the topics 
while the respective high school committees 
listened in and made suggestions. For co-ordina- 
tion, the leaders of the committees, members of 
the social studies department, the visiting pro- 
fessors, and others assembled for a luncheon 
discussion of the project and the progress being 
made. 

STUDENT COMMITTEES 


N THE afternoon session the eight committees 

assembled again in their respective rooms 
where the high school students discussed the 
topics, with the college students on the side 
lines making suggestions and pooling their in- 
formation on the topics. The writer visited two 
of these groups and was completely amazed at 
the wide-awake discussions, the critical thinking, 
and the unlimited number of facts being dis- 
played by the members of those committees. For 
example, one committee had worked out the 
following outline around which the discussion 
of the legislature and legislative functions was 
being developed: 

1. Advantages and disadvantages of a legisla- 
ture composed of a single chamber 

2. Qualifications of members 

3. Compensation of members 

4. Advantages of a legislative council 

5. Length of sessions 

6. Advantages of the use of the referendum on 
legislation 

7. Advantages of the initiative in legislation. 


In this particular committee seven girls and 
eight boys sat around a large table, exchanging 
ideas and confidently discussing the New York 
Constitution, the Missouri Constitution, the 
Nebraska Constitution, the Model Constitution, 
and Indiana’s Constitution. 

Some of the group discussions lasted almost 
three hours that afternoon. At the close of these 
discussions each committee made its plans for 
the follow-up meeting to be held one month 
later when oral and written recommendations 


were to be drafted and submitted to the entire 
convention. 


FoLLow-up ASSEMBLY 


FTER another month of study and discus- 
sion in the different high schools the same 
group of students assembled on the campus for 
another one day session of “The Constitutional 
Convention.” Again all chairmen, delegates, 
alternates, and college personnel assembled in 
the Student Union Auditorium for instructions 
and announcements. Later in a two hour session 
the respective committees met and drafted gen- 
eral recommendations that were to be given by 
chosen leaders in the afternoon session. Perhaps 
it should be mentioned here that each committee 
elected its own leader and chose the speaker to 
represent the combined college and high school 
committees working on a given topic. The 
teacher or leader of each group acted merely as 
an adviser and guide in all the planning and 
discussions of each committee. 

First, the college committee stated what seemed 
to be the most important issues in the discussion 
of its particular topic. Then the high school 
committee, with the help of the college students, 
pulled together a rough draft of the recom- 
mendations to be made. In some cases members 
of the committee typed these suggestions before 
they were given to the representative who was to 
make the report later in the day. The coopera- 
tion noted in the different committees was splen- 
did, because each committee was striving to 
make an outstanding report. In each case, too, 
excellent judgment was used in selecting the 
speakers who were to give the reports. 

After the luncheon period all participants as- 
sembled once more to hear the reports. Each 
committee was allowed from five to eight min- 
utes. The interest, the attention, the courtesy, 
and the group loyalty shown in that final ses- 
sion was, indeed, something for adults to talk 
about. The talks were superbly organized and 
convincingly delivered. 

The writer just picked at random some ex- 
amples of the recommendations made by the 
committees. Committee Number IV, discussing 
the Bill of Rights, Additional Rights, etc., made 
these suggestions: 


1. Why not include the right to organize and 
to have collective bargaining? 

2. Why not lower the voting age to 18? 

3. Why not have a system of absentee voting 
in the state? 

4. Why not put in a “corrupt practice” clause? 
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5. Why not work out a better system of regis- 
tration? 

6. Why not provide for real secrecy of the 
ballot? 

7. Why not use the “office” type of ballot? 


Committee Number I, discussing the Legisla- 
tive Body and Its Functions, brought out these 
suggestions: 


1. Why not have the sessions of the legislature 
continuous or quarterly? 

2. Why not have the salary of a legislator paid 
on the basis of a daily roll call? 

g. Why not have a legislative council with 
experts from civilian life in it? (This was con- 
sidered one of the best suggestions made.) 


Dr. Voltmer, who had become a very popular 
speaker with the students, then took about forty- 
five minutes to give a concise critique of all the 
reports. He pointed out the very special con- 
tributions made by each committee, the de- 
batable questions raised, and the problems that 
should be given more thought and considera- 
tion before definite proposals were made. This 
final critique was roundly applauded for it 
faced problems squarely and with no hedging. 


REACTIONS TO THE PROJECT 


EFORE the convention was adjourned Dr. 

Mitchell asked the participants for written 
recommendations concerning future meetings ol 
a similar kind. These were some of the sugges- 
tions: 


1. “Let’s do this more often.” 

2. “I have learned more than I ever dreamed 
about my state constitution.” 

3. “Why couldn’t meetings like this be held 
in other parts of the state?” 

4. “I should like to discuss further some of 


the questions we didn’t get to in this confer. 
ence.” 


Outcomes far exceeded expectations. Four spe- 
cific observations should be recorded: 


1. No attempt was made to propagandize the 
students. The purpose of the project was to give 
the high school and college students a chance 
to study critically Indiana’s constitution to better 
understand the machinery of government in 
their own state and to compare it with that in 
other states and with some model constitutions 
that have been developed. Without question this 
purpose was accomplished. 

2. The reaching out of the discussion to in- 
clude other students, parents, and other members 
of the different communities was a very impor- 
tant outcome that surprised all of us. 

3. The democratic plan of procedure proved 
to be one of the most stimulating and interesting 
experiences to students, observers, and others 
interested in the project. 

4. The logical plans, the critical thinking, 
the group loyalty and cooperation, the unusual 
interest, and the constructive recommendations 
made were certainly outcomes of which the en- 
tire group is justly proud. 


A large part of the success of this activity is 
due to the principals and teachers of social stud- 
ies in the twenty cooperating high schools who 
gave so much time and effort to the guidance of 
the students in their intensive study. The values 
of such cooperation and incidentally of stimulat- 
ing interest in constitutional problems through 
a considerable area, need no elaboration, The 
final outcome of the conference we feel has not 
been written by any means. After more than a 
year the teacher and student participants con- 
tinue to speak favorably of the project. 





The chief dangers in organizing a class for socialized procedures lie in attempting such 
work with a class which is not sufficiently motivated and trained for the responsibilities 
placed upon it, too much elaboration of machinery, and either too much or too little 
direction by the teacher. The first difficulty may, of course, be met by proper selection of 
what is to be done, or careful motivating and training. Attempts to model a class . . . 
after regular governmental institutions with too close adherence to details which have no 
real function in the schoo] situation, illustrate the second point. As for the third, the 
teacher is “in the background” in the socialized class but the happy medium between too 
much bossing and too much abdication is rather more difficult to find and maintain than 
the position of the teacher managing the traditional class procedure (George W. Hodgkins, 
A Guide to Newer Methods in Teaching the Social Studies. Bulletin No.~7. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The National Council for the Social Studies, 1936. P. 58). 
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Applying Scientific Method 


to Social Problems 


Bruce Stewart 








HE greatest obstacle to much needed cur- 

riculum revision is adherence by edu- 

cators, the public, and governmental 
agencies to established policies and practices. 
This impediment to progress was practically 
eliminated in the planning and management of 
the Planeview Public Schools. The Planeview 
Schools were organized in 1942 to accommodate 
the 18,000 occupants of a federal public housing 
project near the Wichita, Kansas, Boeing plant. 
While parents pioneered in the fabrication of 
the B-29, pupils, teachers, and administrators 
experimented with new methods and fresh con- 
tent in teaching. 

The basic philosophy of education adopted for 
the program assumed that education should be 
directed toward preparation for living and 
should proceed by actual or vicarious experi- 
ences in living. Thus, the strictly academic sub- 
jects became of secondary consideration. The 
unit system of organization and presentation of 
material, and a modification of the Morrison 
method, was used in this socialized curriculum. 
The basic concept which evolved in the minds 
of teachers and administrators was that the most 
critical problem of our time is the hiatus be- 
tween the scientific and social developments of 
mankind. The task of closing the gap between 
the scientific and social developments was recog- 
nized as a matter of accelerating the application 
of scientific methods and attitudes to social prob- 
lems, because the progress of science could not 
and should not be halted. 


Five UNITs 
ners emphasis was given, therefore, to the 
production of units which demonstrated the 
inter-relationship of science and social studies. 








Many writers and speakers have called attention to 
the lag of social understanding behind scientific ad- 
vance. A teacher in the Planeview Public Schools, near 
Wichita, Kansas, describes an effort to reduce the lag 
in a half-year course for high school seniors. 





———————— 





It was believed that only through such fusion of 
these fields could the cultural lag be lessened 
either temporarily or permanently. One result of 
this conviction was a series of five units prepared 
for the senior year. These units required one 
semester for completion, gave one-half unit of 
credit in senior science, and were required for 
graduation. The sequence of units was carefully 
planned (1) to prepare the minds of the pupils 
for a rational and critical consideration of prob- 
lems, free from previous prejudices, and (2) to 
stimulate them to build solutions to problems 
using the approaches and techniques newly ac- 
quired. This course is now being taught for the 
third successive semester. A brief description of 
each unit is given herewith.* 

First in the series of five units is “Scientific 
and Critical Thinking.” In this the pupil re- 
ceives training of three kinds. First, he studies 
the skills and attitudes involved in the applica- 
tion of the scientific method. During this pe- 
riod of study the steps in the scientific method 
are taught, together with some dominant char- 
acteristics of the scientific attitude. Each pupil 
is required to investigate the development of 
some theory or principle in science to see how 
it illustrates the application of the attitudes and 
method. Also the pupil is encouraged to use 
the scientific method in his daily living experi- 
ences. He sees that it is merely the intelligent 
method of problem solving and that it can be 
applied to data of any kind. The desirability of 
forming a habit of searching out and attack- 
ing the cause in all problems of life is em- 
phasized. 

Second, elementary principles of logic are pre- 
sented, involving deduction, induction, analogy, 
and definitions. With this are associated various 
arguments, use of diagraming, and fallacies of 
reasoning. 


* Acknowledgments should be made to Cloy S. Hobson, 
director of curriculum and guidance, to Frank K. Reid, the 
superintendent who encouraged development of the pro- 
gram, and to his successor, C. F. Colvin, who is encourag- 
ing its maintenance. 
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Finally, there is a study of the origin and de- 
velopment of language by change in word mean- 
ings. How language may be used either to mis- 
inform or to promote clear thinking—simple 
semantics—is briefly surveyed. 


HE aim of the second unit, “How We Get 

Our Ideas,” is toward a critical examination 
by the pupil of the sources of his present beliefs 
and opinions with an attempt toward evalua- 
tion of the various sources. Also the pupil evalu- 
ates the principal means of communication, their 
proper use and how they are controlled. Meth- 
ods of determining the reliability of sources are 
considered, and training in the recognition of 
propaganda devices and in the ability to dis- 
tinguish them through commercial, political, 
and economic illustrations is given. An effort 
is made to achieve in the pupil some basic and 
sound thought habits which will aid him in sift- 
ing out the confusion of distortion and mis- 
information which he, as a citizen, must live 
with and must understand. 

Unit three, “Science and Prejudice,” probes 
into some of the more dominant mindsets and 
into the actual evidence regarding them. The 
irrationality of many customs and the value of 
customs to society, past or present, is discussed. 
Much time is spent on the various racial and 
cultural prejudices which continue to flourish 
in spite of the mass of biological and anthropo- 
logical evidence to the contrary. This evidence 
and its bearing upon racial problems is exam- 
ined. Religious prejudices and the undesirability 
of intolerance and of violence toward various 
beliefs, which arises out of them, are considered. 
An attempt is made to investigate the actual 
sources and historicity of certain Christian 
prejudices and legendary beliefs, This study is 
voluntary, with an alternative topic for the few 
whose orthodoxy prohibits such an investiga- 
tion. 

The fourth unit, entitled “The Social Effects 
of Science,” includes a number of the more 
significant effects of science on our civilization. 
One of these is the consequences of technology 
for the economic life. Related to this are the 
changing methods of invention and research, the 
anachronisms of our present patent system, and 
how this system was used by monopolies in 
cartel agreements during the war. Other social 
effects of physical science are found in the social 
implications of atomic power, both constructive 
and destructive. In the biological area are the 
effects of the program of eugenics on mankind, 


and of biological research, its objectives and at. 
tainments, on our religio-social outlook. 


HE purpose of the concluding unit, “What 

Will I Live By?” is to stimulate the pupil to 
build up a coherent philosophy of life in order 
that he may meet his problems with at least a 
tentative pattern. In this way he may be guided 
to combat the opportunism which infects Ameri. 
can culture. He first surveys the various premises 
which he may accept as fundamental in govern. 
ing human relationships. After a group discus. 
sion and comparison of the suggested basic as- 
sumptions, the pupil applies one of these as 
sumptions to certain social problems which he 
believes the world or community is facing. This 
application is made in the manner in which the 
scientist applies his principles to physical prob- 
lems, without fear of the consequences or of con- 
flict with mindset. The scientific method may 
be applied specifically to the data of any given 
problem, but the conclusions which are reached 
will depend, ultimately, upon the standard or 
principle used for evaluating the needs and 
rights of people. Consequently the method must 
also be applied in this more fundamental sense, 
to the establishment of such a principle. 

The approach in this unit is humanistic, and 
is essentially an effort to get the pupil to attain 
a working philosophy which may guide him in 
an interpretation of life. The principles may 
not yet be capable of proof but their logical con- 
sequences should be discussed and understood. 
Like the scientist they must adhere with fidelity 
to some principle. The inherent conflict of the 
fundamental principles of our political and re- 
ligious systems with our economic system is rec- 
ognized. 


PROCEDURE AND MATERIALS 


MPLEMENTATION of such a program is 

far from simple. Although the instructor may 
hold and state definite beliefs, he must take par 
ticular care always to leave a kindly welcome for 
differences of interpretation and, in fact, he 
must do everything possible to encourage the 
presentation of those differences in an organized 
form. The Socratic method of skillful question 
ing is the most difficult but still the best method 
of stimulating thought and guiding discussion. 
The past has provided an abundance of facts 


which challenge traditional concepts if pref 


sented. It is always more meaningful for the 
individual to reach conclusions for himself than 
to have them handed out or poured in. 
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nd at Visual education is a necessity for effective realm of uncertainty into the realm of certainty. 

presentation and interpretation in all units of In the social field the fallacy that there are two 
;, this nature. Much of the credit for whatever sides, or more, to every question must be re- 
What success is achieved belongs to the skillful and _ nounced. A scientific solution to many of our 
pil to integrated planning for visual aids by L. H. social problems must be found and it must be 
order § Caldwell, coordinator of audio-visual instruc- found soon. 
€ast af tion. Film libraries are beginning to handle The magnificent accomplishments of physical 
sided many excellent productions dealing with the science have demonstrated the infinite capacity 
\meri- material of this program. of the human mind when unfettered by preju- 
— The Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking —_ dice and custom and when guided by the historic 
overn § are administered to determine the rank of the method of science. The scientific method can 
liscus pupils. These tests are at the present time in- _ produce similar results if applied to social prob- 
uc completely standardized and are awaiting fur- lems, in spite of the fact that the problem of 
‘S€ a F ther data for more satisfactory use. eliminating or overcoming bias is enormously 
ch he greater in this area. This objective has more 
- This ‘THE NEED FOR CERTAINTY power arrayed against it in the social field than 
ch the NE barrier to the achievement of John it ever had in the physical. Until the scientific 
pret QO Dewey’s plea for scientific treatment of so- |= method is applied to society, the world must re- 
fF con F cial data has been popular allegiance to the sign itself to continued and colossal tragedy of 
| may F false belief that social knowledge cannot be wasted lives, abilities, and material, 
510 F definitive. In the study of science it is believed Human problems, resulting from this pro- 
‘ached F that there are fairly definite answers to ques- found gap between our treatment of physical 
rd otf tions and problems of nature and that these data and social data, threaten seriously to dis- 
s and answers can be discovered. During this search —rupt organized society unless the gap is bridged. 
| must F for truth it is usually necessary to assume a ‘These increasingly crucial problems can _ be 
Sens working hypothesis together with a constant solved democratically only if a significant part 

readiness to revise it. With a scientific approach _ of the population is trained to investigate, to 
c and Fy social problems it must likewise be assumed __ think, and to act fearlessly on their conclusions. 
atta) that there are definite answers in a similar sense, | The success or failure of education in democracy 
am 1 F and that they can be discovered. In each field can be measured by its capacity to meet this chal- 
me there is a constant effort to move ideas from the lenge. 
‘stood. 
idelity 
of the 
nd re: 
is rec: 
am is 
yr may 
€ pal: Much information comes to us from the statements of interested persons. The unbiased, 
ne for level-headed observer is rare. In evaluating information based upon the statement of 
ct, he persons, we should always apply tests with a view to gauging the degree of distortion 
ve the resulting from the individual’s habits in reporting. We begin by asking, “Is the reporter 
tte given to exaggerating?” and “Do we have reason to believe that he is sometimes willfully 
anized a liar?” Our reporter may have been too excited by the events he witnessed to give an 
estion- accurate report of them. Or perhaps he may have been outwardly calm and yet may have 
.ethod had his views distorted by a fundamental prejudice. His views on capital and labor, on 
1ssion. religion, on alcohol, on speeding, on the importance of aviation, may have prevented him 
> facts from reporting objectively the incident he saw. And finally, our reporter may have 

suffered from another handicap. It may be his business to distort information. He may 
f pre: be a propagandist. If so, we shall examine what he says in the light of the point of view 
yr the or interests which he upholds (Frederick George Marcham, “The Nature and Purpose of 
f than Critical Thinking in the Social Studies,” in Howard R. Anderson, Ed., Teaching Critical 
Thinking in the Social Studies. Thirteenth Yearbook. Washington: National Council for 


the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 19-20). 








Hebrew Schools in 
the American Culture 





Israel Tarkow-Naamani 








MERICA is a nation of nations. The cul- 
tural and religious diversities among the 
peoples that make up this nation are as 

characteristic of it as its sense of unity. The ac- 
ceptance of this fact, reported the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy in 1940, 
is indispensable for intelligent national planning 
and for building a national culture. 

The magnificent work done in the various 
Greek, Czech, Jewish, Armenian, and other edu- 
cational institutions—conducted privately, after 
public school hours and outside public school 
premises—in preserving the various national cul- 
tures in an American mold, is well worth atten- 
tion. Some day a thorough study of these seldom 
discussed schools, involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, should be initiated. It will 
reveal a great and a fascinating democratic proc- 
ess of unity in diversity. It is merely to indicate 
the potentialities of such a study that the present 
article, sketching a school system with which 
the writer is most familiar, has been prepared. 

HE typical Hebrew school in America is one 
T whick holds classes on Monday through 
Thursday in the afternoon and on Sunday in the 
morning. Two basic principles underlie the work 
of this institution. First, that by imparting to 
the Jewish child the richness, the beauty, and the 
significance of the Jewish legacy, the youngster 
will find his Jewishness a source of strength and 
pride rather than a burden. The better informed 
the child, the more steeped in Jewish ethical 
learning, the less poignant the effects of anti- 
Semitism. It should not be taken, however, that 
the Hebrew school is primarily an instrument 
for combatting anti-Semitism. It is merely a 
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The program of Hebrew schools for maintaining the 
tradition of Judaism and harmonizing the Jewish and 
American heritages is described by the executive di- 
rector of the Jewish Education Association of San 
Francisco. 








means to blunt the sharpness of the attack, to 
avert bitterness and hypersensitivity in the 
youngster. It is a means of helping him main. 
tain his sense of his own worth and of awaken. 
ing in him a desire to share responsibility for 
the fate and welfare of his fellow Jew wherever 
he may be. 

The second cardinal principle underlying the 
work of the Hebrew school is that there is no 
conflict between the child’s loyalties as an Ameri- 
can and as a Jew; that it is not difficult to har. 
monize the Jewish heritage with the American 
heritage, for many of the latter’s concepts of 
democracy and social justice can be traced to the 
ancient prophets of Israel and much of the poli- 
tical thinking of the Puritans and the fathers of 
the American republic was profoundly influ. 
enced by the Old Testament; and that since in 
the United States the Jews enjoy complete civic 
and political rights, any threat to the American 
way of life is a threat to Jewish self-preservation, 
religious liberty, cultural activity, and dignified 
living. 


HAT is the syllabus of studies in the 

typical Hebrew school? Since one of the 
aims of Jewish education is to foster participa: 
tion in the religious life of the Jewish com- 
munity, Hebrew ritual occupies an important 
place in the curriculum. Thus the mechanics of 
Hebrew reading and children’s religious services, 
involving actual conduct of the simple forms of 
the devotion, are introduced during the first year 
of the pupil’s sojourn in the school. Festival 
celebration, both Jewish and American (Thanks 
giving, Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birth 
day, Fourth of July), furnishing opportunities for 
dramatization, creative writing, handicraft, story- 
telling, singing, and observance-projects, is al 
other important phase of the Hebrew school 
course. 

The study of Bible and Codes, expressive of 
universal ethical monotheism, of aspiration for 
human dignity, of peace and justice in human 
relations, is still another part of the curriculum. 
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Instruction in the Hebrew language, in order to 
preserve contact with the treasures of the Jewish 
legacy, to maintain the unity of Jewish religious 
life and to provide a link with fellow Jews 
throughout the world, is also prominent in the 
school program. 
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of America not only because of the similarity 
between prophetic Judaism and democratic 
America but also because his forefathers, fathers, 
brothers, and sisters participated in the buildirg 
and the defending of the United States. 








Nani ae then, is a cursory review of the educa- 
N UNDERSTANDING of the evolution of tional work of one minority group in the 
— A the Jewish people and its position in con- _|_ United States. Similar work is done by other 
temporary America and the world is furnished minorities. The efforts exerted by these groups 
ack, tof by the study of the history of the Jews. It is a _are certainly not aimed at ethnocentrism. On the 
n the f jong, very fascinating and, at times, very sad contrary, each is seeking more effective means 
main § story. The pupil is made to realize that Jewish — through which it may become increasingly aware 
waken- f history is a continuous process of living and of its integral relationship to the composite pat- 
ity for f creating, despite the many attempts to interrupt _ tern of American life. Cultural divergency in the 
lerevel § that process by persecution and extermination. | United States, based as it is on variegated back- 
The youngster is made to appreciate the fact that grounds, is “indeed but the colorful embroidery 
ng the F the Jewish people contributed to, and benefited _ of national life.” 
1S n0§ from, Asiatic, European, and American civiliza- Dr. Arthur H. Compton, the eminent scientist 
Ameri f tions; that in every field of activity—religion, and social thinker, once observed: “It is note- 
‘0 har- F arts, professions, business, government—the Jews worthy that the diversity which we find in our 
‘rican F furnish their share of achievement along with nation is of the kind that nature employs to 
pts off other peoples. The child is made cognizant of the gain its greatest strength. It is the highly uni- 
to the F reconstruction of Palestine, of the splendid ac- form organism, dependent on a single type of 
e poli ¥ complishments of the Jewish settlers there and of _ food, or fitted to a special climate, whose days 
ers Off the haven and hope that the country provides of survival are numbered. The versatile organ- 
influ- for the hundreds and thousands of persecuted _ism lives on under changing conditions. Diver- 
nce NF coreligionists. Last, but certainly not least, the sity is thus nature’s way of ensuring life and 
© CIVIC® pupil is made to understand that he is a part strength.” 
erican 
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ms of And lastly, I come to those basic understandings, attitudes and skills which fall within 
t year the field of the social studies. The social studies will assume increasing importance in the 
A high-school curriculum for a new world. For it is upon the social studies that we shall 
sstival continue to lean most heavily for the training of youth for their civic responsibilities. 
yanks Chief among the social studies will doubtless remain the study of the history of our 
Birth- country and its institutions. Upon it we shall continue to depend largely for a grounding 
es for of our youth in the American tradition of economic, political, and civil liberty and for 
an understanding of our republican form of government. 
story But the study of U. S. history can hardly constitute the beginning and the end of civic 
iS all education for a new world. Young people must be taught to recognize and to think 
chool constructively about the major social, economic, and political problems which confront 
them as citizens of “one world”—problems of racial, religious, and other differences among 
ve of men in their bearing on domestic and international peace and security; problems of govern- 
ment in relation to labor and management, agriculture, industry, the consumer; problems 
n for of foreign policy, world organization, peace, and many others (From an address by John 
uman W. Studebaker, U. $. Commissioner of Education, at the University of Michigan, August 


ilum. 5, 1946. As printed in School Life, Volume 29, No. 1, October, 1946, pp. 6-7). 





Notes and News 








M.V.H.A.-N.C.S.S. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
April 24-26, with headquarters at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. The joint NCSS-MVHA meeting 
of the Teachers Section will be held on April 26. 
The morning session will be held at 10 o’clock 
with Hugh Laughlin, Ohio State University, as 
chairman. “History in the College General Edu- 
cation Program” will be discussed by B. H. Persh- 
ing, Wittenberg College; “History in the Sec- 
ondary School” by Paul Seehausen, Indiana State 
Department of Education; and “Teaching World 
Citizenship Through American History” by Ed- 
win R. Carr, University of Colorado. W. Francis 
English, University of Missouri, will preside at 
the luncheon at 12:30 at which Dean E. Hildner, 
Illinois College, will speak on “W.P.A. Guides 
AS a Useful Tool in Teaching History.” 


Iowa 


The Iowa Council for the Social Studies held 
its annual meeting November 8 simultaneously 
with the Iowa State Teachers’ Association in Des 
Moines. The Des Moines members of the Coun- 
cil acted as hosts and arranged the luncheon for 
the group. Clifford Gullette of Newton, presi- 
dent of the I.C.S.S., presided at the meeting at 
which Edgar B. Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota spoke on “Social Concepts.” Officers 
for the school year elected at the business meet- 
ing are: president, James Sheldon, Des Moines; 
secretary-treasurer, Wilma M. Forshay, Newton; 
and chairman of the executive committee, Erma 
Plaehn, Cedar Falls. (W.M.F.) 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies will 
hold its annual spring meeting at the Lincoln 
Hotel in Indianapolis on March 22. There will 
be three discussion groups: “Elementary Social 
Studies” led by Mildred Wolfram of South Bend, 
“World and United States History” led by Ber- 
nice Carver of Columbia City, and “Senior Social 
Studies” with Paul R. Busey of Evansville as 
leader. Following the business session a luncheon 
meeting will be addressed by J. Roy Leevy of 
Purdue University. (J.B.) 


Louisiana 


The Fifth Annual Social Studies Conference 
was held at Louisiana State University January 
g-11, with W. Linwood Chase, president of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, as guest 
speaker. Dr. Chase addressed the students and 
faculty, held a conference with the staff of the 
State Department of Education, and addressed a 
general meeting. He was honored at a dinner at 
which Dr. S. R. Emmons presided. A trip to 
Saint Francisville was directed by Mrs. D. 0. 
Willis. 


New York City 


The Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
of New York City met on January 18 to discuss 
the topic “Improving Supervision in the Social 
Studies.” Speakers were: Samuel D. Moskowitz, 
Eastern District High School; Jules Kolodney, 
Tilden; James F. Corbett, Manual Training; and 
Albert Sayer, Brooklyn Technical. The Sixth 
Annual Luncheon and Conference of the 
A.T.S.S. will be held April 19 at the Park Cen. 
tral Hotel. The theme will be “Are We Headed 
for Another Depression?” 

In the January issue of the A.T.S.S. Bulletin, 
Louis A. Schuker discusses the need for more so 
cial studies instruction in vocational and tech- 
nical schools; Robert Siegel comments on “The 
Use of the Opaque Projector”; and Howard Hur. 
witz discusses “‘New Viewpoints,” with special ref- 
erence to the causes of the Civil War. 


New York State Council 


The New York State Council for the Social 
Studies met in Syracuse on December 27. Laura 
Shufelt of Hudson reported on the “World Ait 
Age Conference.” Phillip H. Taylor of Syracuse 
University discussed “Theories and Realities in 
Education in World Politics.” Robert Rienow of 
Albany spoke on “Responsible Citizenship.” The 
luncheon meeting was addressed by Francis T. 
Spaulding, Commissioner of Education. 

At the business meeting, the conference ap 
proved a resolution addressed to the Board of 
Regents calling for further study of the second- 
ary school curriculum in New York State before 
the adoption of the recommendations set forth 
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in the report Basic Issues in Secondary Educa- 
ion. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1947: president, Kathryn C. Heffernan, Mar- 
cellus Central School; first vice-president, Robert 
§. Rose, Fulton High School; second vice-presi- 
dent, Rose Mary Wilcox, Jamestown Public 
Schools; and secretary-treasurer, Roy A. Price, 
Syracuse University, The reorganization of the 
Genesee-Finger Lakes Council and the St. Law- 
rence Council and the organization of a new 
Livingston County Council were reported. 
(K.C.H.) 


Middle States Council 


The forty-third annual Spring Meeting of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies will 
be held in Philadelphia, March 21 and 22. Fri- 
day’s sessions will be at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in connection with the annual School- 
men’s Week. Dr. Howard R. Anderson of the 
United States Office of Education will be the 
chief speaker at the 4 o'clock session. At the din- 
ner meeting at 6:15 P.M. the presidential address 
will be delivered by Harry Bard, Baltimore, fol- 
lowed by an address by Dean Harry J. Carman of 
Columbia College, entitled: “You and the Fifty- 
four Nations.” 

The Saturday morning sessions, which will be 
held at Temple University, will be concerned 
with the study and teaching of state and local 
history as a foundation for better world rela- 
tionships. At the Saturday luncheon at Mitten 
Hall, Temple University, a prominent delegate 
to the United Nations will be the speaker. This 
affair will have the joint sponsorship of the 
United Nations Council of Philadelphia, the 
Philadelphia Social Studies Club, and the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Social Studies Council. 
Tickets for the luncheon and also for the Friday 
evening dinner may be secured from H. Emory 
Wagner, Girard College, Philadelphia 21, at 
$2.00 each, 


Wisconsin 


The January, 1947 issue of the Wiscouncilor, 
oficial publication of the Wisconsia Council for 
the Social Studies, contains summaries of many 
of the meetings held at the Twenty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies in Boston. Laura Sutherland, Frank 
Maas, John Hamburg, and Ethel B. Speer- 
schneider, all members of the Wisconsin delega- 
tion attending the Boston meeting, assumed re- 


sponsibility for taking notes on the various meet- 
ings and reporting to the editors of the Wiscoun- 
cilor. The new editors of the Wiscouncilor are 
Beatrice Haan, Sheboygan, and Roy W. Oppe- 
gard, Eau Claire. 


Social Studies Mission to Germany 


The following persons are serving for a period 
of two to three months as visiting experts in the 
social studies in the U.S. Zone of Germany: 
Howard R. Anderson, U.S. Office of Education; 
John Haefner, Iowa State University; Allen Y. 
King, Cleveland Public Schools; Fred J. Moffit, 
New York State Department of Education; Burr 
W. Phillips, University of Wisconsin; J. R. Whit- 
aker, George Peabody College for Teachers; and 
Margaret Koopman, Central State College, Mich- 
igan. 

The group arrived in Berlin during the first 
week of February to advise both United States 
educational authorities and German educators 
on problems in the social studies in general, in- 
cluding: textbooks and their contents, courses in 
geography, courses in international understand- 
ing and relations, the emphasis to be given to the 
treatment of German history for German schools 
in such a way as to satisfy both the Germans and 
Military Government. 


Pan American Day 


The Governments of the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere have issued procla- 
mations and enacted legislation establishing 
April 14 as Pan American Day to commemorate 
their sovereignty and their voluntary union in 
one continental community of nations first estab- 
lished 57 years ago. The week of April 13 to 19 
has been set aside for the observance of Pan 
American Week. A list of materials available for 
the 1947 observance of Pan American Week, 
some of which are free and others available for 
a nominal charge, may be obtained from the Pan 
American Union, Office of the Counselor, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


United Nations 


An Educational Services Section has been set 
up within the United Nations’ Department of 
Public Information. This section maintains 
liaison with the U.S. Office of Education, the 
N.E.A., and other associations, boards of educa- 
tion, curriculum committees, particular schools 
and colleges, and individual teachers and stu- 
dents. It will give information regarding ma- 
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terial (of any type) available and suitable for the 
purpose stated. It will advise on possibilities for 
integrating United Nations news in the regular 
curricula, and, upon request, help in furnishing 
answers to teachers dealing with special United 
Nations problems not covered either in available 
printed or mimeographed school material or in 
the educational press. The section arranges for 
attendance by students and teachers—individual- 
ly or in groups—at open meetings of the various 
United Nations organizations and committees. 
All correspondence should be addressed to Mr. 
Olav Paus-Grunt, Chief, Educational Services 
Section, the United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 


Human Relations 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 1697 
Broadway, New York 19, issues a quarterly bulle- 
tin titled Intercultural Education News. It will 
be sent, free of charge, to any social studies 
teacher or school librarian who requests it, and 
is a very valuable source of both information and 
inspiration. In the current issue Mildred L. Bid- 
dick and Esther A. Harrison discuss the inter- 
cultural education program in two Denver 
schools in an article titled “Helping Spanish- 
American Children Achieve Status.’’ Lester Dix, 
in “Teacher Education for What?” challenges 
readers with the thesis that “To understand hu- 
man behavior, it is necessary for one to be richly 
and personally involved in it. ‘To become a compe- 
tent guide and organizer of human behavior, as 
in teaching, it is doubly necessary to take active 
part in all possible areas of social activity where 
people of every age and kind are urgently bent 
on working out their problems and purposes.” 
Ruth Cunningham and Gordon Mackenzie, in 
“Are Schools Moving Toward Better Human Re- 
lations?” recognize the progress which schools are 
making in their drive to promote better human 
relations, but express the belief that as teachers 
“we often continue to hold misconceptions or 
give easy answers, and, although we may want to 
do what is needed to create better human rela- 
tions, we don’t always have the ‘know-how.’ ” 

Freedom Justice Responsibility, the report on 
the International Conference of Christians and 
Jews held in England last summer is available 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, at 10 
cents a copy. 

The Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, has prepared materials and 
has available many reprints of outstanding arti- 


cles dealing with intergroup relations. Informa. 
tion about their materials may be obtained by 
writing to the League, attention of Leo Shapiro, 
Director, Department of Education. 

One World in School, a publication prepared 
by the American Teachers Association deals with 
the problem of intergroup relations and contains 
an extensive classified bibliography. The booklet 
of 58 pages is in two parts. Part One: “Basic 
Concepts and Techniques in Intercultural Edu. 
cation” and Part Two: “Peoples in a Democ. 
racy.” The booklet, priced at 35 cents, should 
be ordered from the American Teachers Associa. 
tion, P.O. Box 271, Montgomery 1, Alabama. 


American Heritage Magazine 


The American Association for State and Lecal 
History, taking cognizance of the fact that three. 
fourths of the states have made the teaching of 
state and local history obligatory, and that much 
of this teaching reveals the lack of “adequate 
knowledge of procedures on trial, or in process 
of formulation elsewhere,” has decided to spon 
sor a quarterly journal titled, American Heri- 
tage. “It will deal exclusively with the teaching 
of local, community history in our schools, his 
torical societies, museums and similar agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada.” 

Mary E. Cunningham, editor of both New 
York History and The Yorker, and an enthusi- 


astic worker for the use of local history in the 


public schools, will serve as editor of the new 
publication. The first issue has already appeared, 
but for a limited time subscriptions can be back: 
dated in order to make possible a complete file. 
The rate is $1.50 a year, or $1 to members of the 
American Association for State and Local His- 
tory. 

Social Education is glad to welcome this new 
publication, and to urge that all members of the 
National Council who are concerned with his 
tory at the local level should become acquainted 
with it at the earliest opportunity. For further 
information address: Miss Mary E. Cunningham, 
Cooperstown, New York. 


Congress 


“Strengthening the Congress—A Progress Re- 
port” by Robert Heller has been published by 
the National Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (price 25 
cents). In this statement Mr. Heller compares 
recommendations on congressional reorganiza- 
tion, contained in his 1945 report “Strengthening 
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the Congress,” with those made later by the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, and 
points out steps yet to be taken. 


Elementary School 


The Cleveland Public Schools have recently 
published their fourth-grade social studies course 
of study. The Foreword states, “This course of 
study stresses meanings, understandings, and pur- 

oses without sacrificing fundamental factual 
information. It endeavors to bridge the growing 
gap between the child’s home environment and 
the increasingly complex outside world. The 
concepts of time and space are expanded and 
enriched. Transportation, communication, edu- 
cation, food, clothing, shelter, protection of life 
and property—all are studied concretely in natu- 
ral situations.” Copies of this course of study, 
priced at $2 each, may be ordered from the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, East Sixth and Rock- 
well Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Don’t Feel Sorry for ‘Teachers! 


Edgar Dale’s article, of the above name, in 
the December number of The News Letter, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, is worth the 
attention and consideration of all of our readers. 
It is Dr. Dale’s position that the people of the 
nation should not be sorry for the teachers, un- 
derpaid and overworked as they are. “Teachers 
can take care of themselves,” writes Dr. Dale, 
“and increasingly are doing so either by leaving 
the profession or by working actively to influence 
public opinion toward increased salaries for 
teachers. If they fail to secure adequate salaries, 
still more teachers will leave and we shall have 
an increasingly adverse selection. We shall then 
have still more teachers in our schools who can 


‘neither do nor teach, for the truth is that if 


you can’t do, you can’t teach.” It is, as the author 
points out, the children who suffer. There is a 
discussion of the economic aspects of the prob- 
lem, and an insistence that there must be profes- 
sional training, professional teaching, and profes- 
sional equipment, if teachers are going to de- 
mand professional wages. 

Dr. Dale is the author of a recently published 
book on audio-visual education. In reviewing 
this book for Social Education, Dr. Hartley de- 
scribed it as “far and away the best book ever writ- 
ten in the field of audio-visual materials.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 


In Other Magazines 


The December Education Digest contains a 
summary of “Labor Looks at Education,” Mark 
Starr’s Inglis Lecture; an article on the “United 
States Education Mission to Germany,” by Wil- 
liam Benton; a discussion of high school courses 
in marriage and the family; an article on Rus- 
sian education by George S. Counts; a discussion 
of the future of adult edcation, by C. O. Houle; 
and Mary Wilcockson’s discussion of the effect 
of ability groups on social climate. Although the 
latter does not deal with any phase of social 
studies instruction, it is important—and interest- 
ing—because of its insight into the patterns of 
child development and growth. 

The December issue of The American Political 
Science Review contains several articles of inter- 
est to teachers. John McDiarmid discusses ‘“The 
Changing Role of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion,” concluding that “Whatever organization 
pattern finally emerges, the concept of a central 
personnel agency in fact as well as name seems 
firmly established. To the acceptance of this con- 
cept, and to the working out of the concrete steps 
needed to realize its potentialities, the Civil 
Service Commission’s recent history has made 
notable contributions.” 

The December issue of The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology is entirely devoted to a survey 
of the Community Council movement, and 
should be of especial interest to those teaching 
community Civics. 

The January 1, 1947 issue of Foreign Policy 
Reports contains Lawrence K. Rosinger’s “China 
in Ferment,” which is of help in understanding 
the political situation in China today. The dis- 
cussion of “Some Recent Books on China,” by 
Ona K. D. Ringwood, is also of value. 

The January School Executive contains a 14- 
page section on “Teaching World Understand- 
ing.” Prepared by seven different educational 
leaders this section is interesting, practical, and 
suggestive. 


All social studies teachers and social studies organizations 
are invited to send in material for these columns. Send 
in notes on the activities of your school or organization 
and other items of general interest to social studies teachers. 
Mail your material as early as possible to Merrill F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: Wilma M. Forshay, John Bremer, 
and Kathryn C. Heffernan. 
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National Park Service 


Several months ago this department devoted 
considerable space and attention to the various 
publications of the National Park Service, point- 
ing out that they were interesting, unusual, and 
inexpensive, and listing a great many of their 
pamphlets. Source book number four has just 
been published, A cloth-bound volume of more 
than 500 pages, it merits the attention of all 
teachers of American history. Its title, in the 
lengthy, eighteenth century tradition, is Thomas 
Jefferson and the National Capital; Containing 
Notes and Correspondence exchanged between 
Jefferson, Washington, L’Enfant, Ellicott, Hal- 
lett, Thornton, Latrobe, the Commissioners, and 
others, relating to the founding, surveying, plan- 
ning, designing, constructing, and administering 
of the City of Washington, 1783-1818, with plans 
and illustrations (Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. $1.75). 

This collection of letters and plans is edited 
by Dr. Saul Padover, author and editor of several 
books on Jefferson. The preface, written by for- 
mer Secretary Ickes, will give some idea of the 
scope and value of the volume: 


It is proper that Thomas Jefferson, the architect of 
American democracy, should also have been one of the 
architects and founders of the City of Washington, which 
is both a symbol and a product of our democratic institu- 
tions. It is, furthermore, historically fitting that the Na- 
tional Capitol of a republic that is made up of most of 
the cultural groups and racial strains of the world should 
have been conceived and built by immigrants. 

The man who dreamed and planned the Capitol of the 
world’s greatest democracy was Pierre Charles L’Enfant— 
a French immigrant. 

The man who designed the White House was James 
Hoban—an Irish immigrant. 

One of the men who decorated the Capitol was Gio- 
vanni Andrei—an Italian immigrant. 

These are but a few of the thousands of men who have 
given their brains, their talents, and their genius to 
America. Others, less conspicuous, millions of them, have 
given the work of their hands and the devotion of their 
hearts to make of this country the most flourishing democ- 
racy in the world. 

Thomas Jefferson, the many-sided genius who, among 
other things also helped to plan the Capital City of the 
Nation, as a matter of course encouraged scholars, scien- 
tists, and men of letters to settle in this country, with re- 
sulting enrichment of our culture. 
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This rich collection of letters and documents will prove 1944) 

a veritable mine of information and be a source of Pre 44 
permanent usefulness to those who are interested not § (29 Fe 
merely in Jefferson but also in city planning and in the § PP® 
early history of our country. I am proud to have my De. § §#8°™ 
partment publish it. Marsh 
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World War II had more complete, contem. 
porary coverage by trained historians than any 
other war in history. Thousands of men, certain- 
ly hundreds of whom were trained historians, 
worked over reports and communiqués as -the ; 
war was progressing, in Washington, at bases «, W! 
throughout the country, and overseas. tudent 

During the next few years there will be a pro. partme 
fusion of their reports. Some will be more valu- Bometir 
able than others, naturally, but social studies Pearl | 
teachers and school librarians should keep in ™0tio1 
mind three facts: (1) adolescent boys, and some fading 
girls, have an interest in military history which Pstoric 
bears no relationship to the value of that history 
in understanding world developments, and this 
interest should be considered in planning a read- 
ing program; (2) for a good many years our high 










































schools will contain students whose older broth- | The 
ers, and, much longer, fathers, participated in Peparti 
World War II, and many youngsters will feel Pe obta 
a personal interest in the history of the war; and FeUons, 
(3) while these materials are both plentiful and ublica’ 
cheap, at the present time, they will, in a few P'chas 
years, be out of print and difficult to obtain. ents, ( 
The War Department is issuing a series of 
paper-bound volumes, each dealing with a single Phe Inte 
campaign. They range in length from go to 160 f 4 Polic 
pages, all are extremely well illustrated with oa 
official photographs, and all contain numerous § conto) 
maps, one having as many as 25, some of them Band Oc 
of the large, folding variety, Interested teachers  *tivitic 
should address the Historical Division, War De: * ge 
partment Special Staff, Washington 25,, regarding shima, 
prices of the pamphlets listed below, and new B states 
ones which will appear from time to time. The f Achesor 
following titles are now available: — 
Salerno; American Operations from the Beaches to the & of vg 
Volturno (g September-6 October 1943). This is one of of the | 
the “American Forces in Action” series, and was “pre — docume 





pared by the War Department especially for the informs 
tion of wounded men” who had fought in the campaign 


















rom the Volturno to the Winter Line (6 October-15, No- 
vember 1943). Same as the above. 

ifth Army at the Winter Line (15 November 1943-15 Janu- 
ary 1944) 

ymaha Beachhead (6 June-13 June 1944). This is the 
largest and most complete of all. It contains 25 maps, 16 
of them being large, folding maps placed at the back. 
he Capture of Makin (20 November-24 November 1943). 

Merrill’s Marauders (February-May 1944). 

uam, Operations of the 77th Division (21 July-10 August 

1944)- 

i; damiatsics, Operations of the rst Cavalry Division 

(2g February-18 May 1944). All of these pamphlets were 

prepared primarily for the men who took part in the en- 
gements. The forewords, written by either General 

Marshall or General Eisenhower, emphasize this fact. 


The Office of Public Relations of the United 
States Navy has issued three volumes of com- 
wuniqués, press releases, and “pertinent state- 
ents.” These can be purchased from the Super- 
ntendent of Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
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yrians, Pg Office, Washington 25. Without maps or 

as the plustrations, and run in strict chronological or- 
bases cr, Without comment or analysis, these lack the 







tudent appeal of the previously listed War De- 
partment pamphlets. Yet these communiqués 
metimes, as in the December 15th report on 
Pearl Harbor, contain a poignancy and a high 
motional pitch which make them interesting 
eading. Certainly these volumes are important 
historical documents, 
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International Control of 
Atomic Energy 


The following publications are issued by the 
Department of State. Those marked “Free,” may 
¢ obtained by writing to the Division of Publi- 
ations, Department of State, Washington 25; the 
ublications for which a price is given may be 
urchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
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| single Phe International Control of Atomic Energy: Growth of 
to 160 § ¢ Policy. 1947. 281 pp. Publication 2702. 45 cents. This 
1 with § 2™phlet is an informal summary record of the official 
declarations and proposals relating to the international 
Me€TOUS F control of atomic energy made between August 6, 1945 
f them Band October 15, 1946. The narrative portion covers the 
sachets § *tivities of the Secretary of War's Committee which met 
Jar De: § Months before the first atomic bomb test at Alamogordo, 
arding New Mexico, the statements on the bombing of Hiro- 
> ’#shima, the establishment by Congress of the United 
id neW B States Atomic Energy Commission, the writing of the 
e. The F Acheson-Lilienthal Report, the presentation of the 
American position before the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, and discussions in October 1946 
s to tht ¥ of the report of the Scientific and Technical Committee 
s one of of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission. The 
ras “pre documentary section includes the texts of the American 
informa: 


am paign. 
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memoranda to the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 

mission, the proposals of the Soviet Union and of 

Australia, the policy positions of the other members of 

the Commission, statements by the President and the 

Secretary of State, and the report of the Scientific and 

Technical Committee. 

The International Control of Atomic Energy; Scientific In- 
formation Transmitted to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, June 14, 1946-October 14, 1946. 
Prepared in the Office of Bernard M. Baruch, United 
States Representative. 1946. 195 pp. United States— 
United Nations Report Series 5. Publication 2661. 30 
cents. This compilation contains background informa- 
tion, a bibliography and check list, and information on 
beneficial uses of atomic energy, nuclear power, medical 
uses Of atomic energy, and technological contro] of 
atomic energy activities. 

A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy. 
1946. 61 pp. Publication 2498. 20 cents. This is an an- 
alysis of the question of the international control of 
atomic energy, containing the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Consultants, of which David E. 
Lilienthal was Chairman. 

United States Atomic Energy Proposals. 1946. 12 pp. United 

States—United Nas Report Series 2. Publication 2560. 

Free. This is the statement of American policy on the 

control of atomic energy as presented by Bernard M. 

Baruch to the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 

sion, June 14, 1946. 


Comics—and World Trade 


Using the medium of popular comics to pre- 
sent basic facts on current affairs, the Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, has recently produced “Out of the Past—A 
Clue to the Future,” a 16-page, 4-color comic- 
strip booklet, adapted from the Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, What Foreign Trade Means to You. 

This comicstrip reveals ways in which foreign 
trade barriers work against high living standards 
in the United States and against world peace. As 
the “Time Machine” hurls the hero, Paul, back 
through the past and then up to 1946, this 
dramatic picture story brings the reader key 
facts about international trade policy and some 
of the lessons of history in dramatic form. 

The timely comics booklet, available in quan- 
tity at special rates. for classroom use, is one of 
four items in the Public Affairs Packet on For- 
eign Trade. The packet provides a discussion 
unit for classroom or club use and sells for $2.50, 
including mailing charges. In addition to the 
comics the packet contains: Foreign Trade: It’s 
Good Business, a 35 mm. picture story filmstrip; 
discussion script; and Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 99, What Foreign Trade Means to You. 

Three recent Public Affairs Pamphlets, not 
previously noted in this section, are: How Can 
We Teach About Sex; Keep Our Press Free! and 
What Do You Know About Blindness? 














Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Motion Picture News 


The Civic Leader (Civic Education Service, 
1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 6) includes a 
full-page film review by Frank Gulick in each of 
its weekly issues. The reviews have the virtue of 
completeness and from them the reader can ob- 
tain a clear idea concerning the nature of worth- 
while social studies films and can reach a tenta- 
tive conclusion as to their suitability for the 
local course of study. Copies of The Civic Leader 
are $1.20 a year or free to schools using the 
American Observer, Weekly News Reader, or the 
Junior Review. 

Selected lists of films arranged by topics, suited 
to discussions of public affairs, may be obtained 
by writing to Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


Recent 16-mm. Motion Pictures 


Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 New Center 
Building, Detroit 2. 

New Automobiles. 27 minutes, sound; free. A docu- 
mented report of the problems facing the automobile in- 
dustry. 


Award Films, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Whoever You Are. 20 minutes, sound; rental: apply. 
How one New York City community did something about 
intolerance. 


British Information Services, go Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Steel. 34 minutes, sound, color; small service fee. Proc- 
ess of steel making from ore to the finished product. 

Make Fruitful the Land. 17 minutes, sound, color. His- 
tory and theory of the development of British agriculture. 

Fight for Life. 17 minutes, sound. Farming on the Gold 
Coast of Africa. 


Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, New York 11. 
The Power of Neighbors. 30 minutes, sound, color; 
rental: apply. How the Indiana Farm Bureau expanded 
into the petroleum business. 
There Were Three Men. 20 minutes, sound, color; 
rental: apply. How cooperatives aid farmer and laborer. 


Film Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

Man—One Family. 20 minutes, sound; sale: $37.50. 
Julian Huxley’s story of group relations. 

Teamwork. 16 minutes, sound; sale: $47.50. The new 
War Department orientation film on the American Negro 
combat record of the European invasion. 

Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York 17. 


The Nation’s Capitol. 19 minutes, sound; free. A trip 
to Washington, D. C. 


International Film Bureau, 84 East Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago 1. 

Canada—World Trader. 8 minutes, sound; rental: apply, 
How Canada has attained the position of fourth greatest 
trading nation among the world powers. 

Land for Pioneers. 14 minutes, sound; rental: apply. The 
Alaska highway has opened up new land for farmers. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Publicity Department, Room 158, 
Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia 4. 

Clear Track Ahead. 25 minutes, sound; free. Story of 
railroad transportation traced over 100 years. 


Simel-Meservey, Beverley Hills, California. 

Our Flag. 11 minutes, sound; rental: apply. Customs and 
traditions surrounding the Stars and Stripes. 

Story of a City: New York. 20 minutes, sound; rental: 
apply. A factual presentation of our largest city. 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, 426 Seventh 
Avenue, Pittsburgh go. 

Steel—Man’s Servant. 38 minutes, sound, color; free. 
Story of steel making and its industrial uses. 

The Making and Shaping of Steel. 11 minutes for each 
reel listed below; free. 

Raw Materials, The Making of Steel; Flat Rolled 
Products; Bars—Structural Shapes, Rails, Wheels, and 
Axles; Wire and Wire Products; Pipe and Tube Manw- 
facturing. 

Behind the Annual Report. 15 minutes; free. Visual 
presentation of the annual financial report of a large 
corporation. 

Bridging San Francisco Bay. 20 minutes; free. Picture 
story of one of the world’s greatest engineering achieve- 
ments. 

Lake Carrier. 11 minutes; free. A United States Gov- 
ernment picture of the Great Lakes ore boats and thei 
part in the war. 


Sources of Filmstrips 


The filmstrip, a series of still pictures printed 
on a strip of 35-mm. film to be projected on 4 
screen, has become increasingly popular in re: 
cent years. This popularity is based upon several 
factors: (1) the filmstrip presents a well-edited 
series of pictures which visualize and _vitaliz 
learning; (2) the filmstrip pictures, being stills, 
lend themselves to detailed observation and live- 
ly pupil participation in their interpretation; 
(3) filmstrips are inexpensive, averaging $2 each 
for their outright purchase; and (4) the filmstrip 
projector is relatively inexpensive and easy 10 
operate. 
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There is a need for a general guide to film- 
strips such as is furnished for educational mo- 
tion pictures by the H. W. Wilson Company’s 
Educational Film Gutde. Until such a general 
guide is available, teachers must gather catalogs 
from a number of distributors and make their 
selections on the basis of such catalog descrip- 
tions. To aid teachers in locating needed film- 
strips, the following source list has been com- 
piled. Tle reader will note that some of the pro- 
ducers manufacture only sound filmstrips. This 
type of strip consists of a regular 35-mm. film 
with an accompanying record which describes 
the filmstrip content. These records play at the 
slow transcription speed (33 14 revolutions per 
minute) and cannot be played on a regular vic- 
trola. To utilize sound filmstrips the instructor 
must have a slow-speed record player and a film- 
strip projector, or a sound-filmstrip projector 
which combines these two machines. 

American Automobile Association, Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
Washington 6. 

Sound filmstrip on safety. Loan. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6. 

Series of filmstrips on various phases of life in the 

United States. 


Audio-Visual Associates, Bronxville, N.Y. 
Several free films on foreign lands. 


Better Vision Institute, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20. 
Sound filmstrips on eyesight. Loan-free. 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

Outstanding strip on Russia. Many others on foreign 
life and one good one on problems facing contemporary 
America, 


Case, J. I. Co., Advertising Department, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Sound and silent filmstrips on agriculture and agricul- 
tural machinery. 


Chicago Apparatus Co., 1735-43 N. Ashland Avenue, Chi- 
cago 22. 
Science filmstrips. 


Church-Craft Pictures, St. Louis 3. 
Bible Stories, Christmas and Easter filmstrips. 


Classroom Teacher, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
A complete set of filmstrips for the elementary grades. 
All subjects. 


Current History Films, 77 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 
Subjects dealing with current problems. Excellent film 
on United Nations Charter. 


Division of Motion Pictures, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, 

Filmstrips illustrating the work of the department. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Filmstrips on geography and history. Other subjects in 
production. 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
A large variety of filmstrips. 


Fact Films, 2g West 46th Street, New York. 
Several on American history. 


Federalist Films, 391 Bleeker Street, New York 14. 
Outstanding filmstrip on “How to Conquer War.” Other 
science and social science strips. 


Film Alliance of America, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York. 
Filmstrips on Controversial issues. 


Film Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, New York 10. 
Several films on the atomic age and United Nations. 


General Electric Co., Motion Picture Division, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 
Many free films on electricity and inventors. 


Greek Government Office of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 
Free filmstrip: “Greece Through the Ages.” 


Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 
Sound and silent filmstrips on home economics. 


Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5. 
Bible stories. Many others. 


International Association of Chiefs of Police, Safety Divi- 
sion, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, III. 
Sound filmstrip on safety. Loan-free. 


Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Boulevard, De- 
troit 11. 
Largest producer and distributor of vocational training 
filmstrips. Also a series on bird study. 
Long Filmslife Service, 944 Regal Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
Mostly science filmstrips. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 
Free filmstrips on health and health heroes. 


National Conservation Bureau, Educational Division, 60 
John Street, New York 7. 
Lends sound filmstrips on safety. 


Nature Study Illustrated, San Jose State Teachers College, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Nature Study filmstrips. 


Pictorial Films Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, New 
York 20. 

“Christmas Carol” and others. A number in the field of 
literature. 


Popular Science Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Division, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

Filmstrips for reading, social studies, science, safety, 
grammar, etc. Excellent elementary school subjects. 


Public Affairs Committee Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 

Distributes “We Are All Brothers,” a filmstrip on race 
relations. 


Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington 25. 

Lends many silent filmstrips on highway development in 
the United States. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago. 
Filmstrips on practically every subject in the school cur- 
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riculum. Distributes Coronet picture stories. 


Stanley Bowmar Co., 2067 Broadway, New York 23. 
Walt Disney filmstrips in color. 


Stillfilm Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
A complete library for the elementary and junior high 
school. 


Union of South Africa Government Information Office, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Free film strip on Union of South Africa. 


United Air Lines, School and College Service, Chicago. 
Several free filmstrips. : 
United States Department of Agriculture, Extension Serv- 
ice, Washington 25. 
Inexpensive film strips on soil conservation, farming, 
etc. 


Visual Education Supply Co., 123 W. Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 2. 
Series of fifteen strips on American history. 


Visual Instruction Service, University Museum, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Authentic strips on ancient civilization. 


Visual Sciences, P.O. Box 264E, Suffern, N. Y. 
Science, flag etiquette, history of aeronautics, safety. 


Vocational Cuidance Films Inc., 7514 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago. 
Vocational guidance filmstrips. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17. 

A variety of topics is covered. Especially good is the 
series on our federal government. 


Filmstrips 


Curriculum Films, Inc., RKO Building, Radio City, New 
York 20. 

American Folk Tales. Series of ten new filmstrips in 
color for use in primary grades. Such stories as Tar Baby, 
Stormalong, and Pecos Bill are included. 


Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4. 

Man—One Family. 57 frames, guide. $2.50. Anthropology 
for the social studies student. 

American Counterpoint. Guide. $2.50. Based on the 
book by Alexander Alland and Pearl Buck. Intercultural 
education aid. 

Forward—All Together. Guide. $2.50. Reveals sources of 
discrimination, what progress has been made against it and 
how to combat it. 

The People of France. Free wall poster and study guide. 
$2.50. Designed to further American understanding of past, 
present, and future significance of France. 

Up and Atom! 7o frames. $2.50. Shows what average 
citizens can do on community and national levels to in- 
sure proper setup of atomic energy world control. 


Maps and Atlases 


The new Atlas of World Affairs, published by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16), is an invaluable aid as a supple- 
mentary text in geography, history, internation- 
al relations, and current affairs. Here is an order- 


ly presentation in map form of the outstanding 
aspects of our complex world. There is a series 
of 137 large maps, 28 in two colors, and more 
than 250 smaller maps, charts, and pictographs, 
Items of illustration cover such diverse ap. 
proaches as physical setting, land-forms, climates, 
history, military and industrial potential, re. 
sources, and trade of important countries. The 
page size is 1034 x 107% inches. This was origi- 
nally prepared for the general public, but is now 
available in a paper-bound edition for $2.75, 

A new Historical Atlas for individual student 
use is published by the C. S. Hammond Co., 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16. It is designed 
to furnish reference material for students of in- 
troductory history, the rise of modern civiliza- 
tions, and general survey courses. A running text 
by Samuel Thorne, Jr., brings up high points 
on the 51 fully colored plates. The page size is 
1214xgl4 inches, The 32-page atlas sells for 50 
cents. 

A 30x40 inch map printed in color and tracing 
the development and history of Americans of 
Negro lineage may be obtained from Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. The map 
with its pictures showing outstanding people and 
historic episodes costs 50 cents. 

An outstanding map of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics came to our desk recently. 
Published by the Denoyer-Geppert Co. (5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40), this large 
64x44 inch map clearly outlines the physical 
features of the country and sets forth the princi- 
pal political divisions. The map comes in a 
number of mountings to suit the needs of the 
individual teacher. 


Classroom Pictures 


One of the leading producers of portfolios of 
pictures especially designed for use in the class- 
room is Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Their most re- 
cent publication is entitled “Soviet Union.” 
This is a series of 28 photographs printed on 
durable cardboard, and a large-size wall map of 
the U.S.S.R. The pictures take the students and 
teacher on a sight-seeing tour of the Soviet 
Union. The authors and editors have carefully 
avoided the discussion of political philosophy or 
other controversial issues. The pictures are 
planned to show as accurately as possible things 
one would see on a visit to Russia today. Each 
picture is accompanied by a page of explanatory 
text. The complete portfolio costs $2.95. 
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New Apparatus 


The De Vry Corporation (1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14) announces the immediate avail- 
ability of a new electric record turntable, This 
machine plays records up to 16 inches in size at 
a speed of either 3314 or 78 revolutions per 
minute. At the slower speed it provides fifteen 
minutes of continuous playing time for each side 
of a 16-inch record. Write for further specifica- 
tions and price. 

Optron, Inc. (223 West Erie Street, Chicago 
10) also offers a new dual-speed record player at 
the low price of $99.50. This machine will play 
special transcriptions available from an increas- 
ingly large number of sources. 

A new 2x2 inch slide projector has just been 
announced by Bell and Howell (7117 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45). Called the Duo-Master, this 
machine has a 300-watt bulb, yet is cool enough 
to protect the film. The writer has seen the Duo- 
Master demonstrated under classroom conditions 
and found it to be an excellent machine. 


Helpful Articles 


Braun, Everett, and Stanley, Jack, “We're for Classroom 
Broadcasting,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXIX: 57-58. 
January, 1947. An account of classroom broadcasting at 
San Luis Obispo. 

Breitnor, Dorothy, “How to Make Lantern Slides,” In- 
structor, LVI: 37, 60, January, 1947. Interesting sugges- 
tions for grade school teachers. 

Burke, Marge, “Shelter Shanties,” American Childhood, 
XXXII: 6-10, January, 1947. Construction activities car- 
ried on by a third grade class, fully described. 

Christensen, Glenn J., “A Decade of Radio Drama,” Col- 
lege English, VIII: 179-185, January, 1947. An excellent 
summary of trends in radio playwriting over the last 
ten years. 

Hoban, C. F. and Paul, Dorothea S., “Films for Group 
Guidance,” NEA Journal, XXXVI: 47, January, 1947. 
Some suggested films for group guidance in secondary 
school. 

Mahoney, Mary T., “Clay Dolls in National Costume,” 
Instructor, LVI: 39, January, 1947. An interesting ele- 
mentary school project. 

Miller, Ruth Weir, “The Philadelphia Story of Education 
by Radio,” The Educational Record, XXVII: 466-476, 
October, 1946. What the children in Philadelphia schools 
listen to over the radio as a part of their regular class- 
room lessons and the philosophy behind these programs. 





Yankee Individualism 
(Continued from page 106) 


mained a New Hampshire Yankee to the end. 
Sometimes, like Mark Hopkins, he has become 
an inspiring teacher, or like Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Harlan Fiske Stone, a distinguished 
jurist. Again, as in the cases of Thoreau and 
Emerson, he has entered the field of philosophy. 
Of course he has gone into business and often 
achieved amazing success through his resource- 
fulness; and he has even, like Horace Greeley, 
spread Yankee doctrines through the daily news- 
paper. 

It would be easy to call the roll of hundreds 
of Yankees who have made their mark in cities 
across the continent, far from their native 
Yankee soil. I sometimes think that the type was 
never better illustrated than in John Garibaldi 
Sargeant, of Ludlow, Vermont, whom Coolidge 
made his Attorney-general—six feet, five inches 
tall, slow moving and slow talking, with a dry 
and sardonic wit, a lawyer whose reputation had 
spread through his own state. He came to 
Washington in 1925, on a bright sunny day, carry- 
ing his “goloshes,” with true Yankee caution, 
in a paper bag. Although he never was really 





happy in the national capital transplanted from 
his Vermont environment, he won the respect of 
all the politicians who tried in vain to seduce 
him with their professional wiles. Among sophis- 
ticated statesmen he remained during his term of 
office the simple, independent, unspoiled 
Yankee who had his job to do; and when it was 
over he returned, probably with joy in his heart, 
to his Ludlow clients and the hills which he had 
never ceased to love. 

Yankee individualism has its irritating quali- 
ties, especially when it is openly on the unpopu- 
lar side, and it is often shown in that kind of 
stubbornness which resembles inertia, suspicion, 
or stupidity. But it is a valuable ingredient in 
a democracy, where all shades of sentiment need 
expression. It has furnished inspiration to artists, 
novelists, and dramatists, and has provided the 
material for Ethan Frome, Jethro Bass, and 
Desire Under the Eims. It is picturesque, per- 
sistent, and provocative. And the Yankee, 
whether in Vermont, or Wisconsin, or South 
Dakota, is a type which we can ill afford to lose 
in a period when uniformity is a national peril. 
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MAN’s Most DANGEROUS MYTH: THE FALLACY 
oF Race. By M. F. Ashley-Montagu. 2nd Ed., 
Rev. and Enl. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. xiv, 304. $3.25. 

Man’s Most Dangerous Myth is a series of 
essays exploring aspects of racism and the concept 
of race. The book is not so much a work of sci- 
ence as it is a work of popular education against 
racial prejudices. As Montagu himself says, the 
work has been written to make the facts about 
race discovered by scientists “widely dissemi- 
nated and clearly understood,” and the propa- 
ganda function of the work is shown by the 
nature of the additions to this, the second edi- 
tion, of the book. These include chapters refut- 
ing derogatory myths about the Negro and the 
Jew, an essay on “Race and Democracy,” and a 
final chapter which offers as solution to the prob- 
lem of race prejudice a revision of our educa- 
tional system along the general lines of the 
Springfield Plan. New appendices giving infor- 
mation on the Springfield Plan and on educa- 
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tional materials available for the teaching of 
racial tolerance are conveniently arranged for 
a reader whose primary interest is in action to 
break down race prejudices. 

The ideas about “race” which are the subject 
of Ashley-Montagu’s essays fall into two main 
categories. The first set of essays deals with the 
concepts of race employed by physical anthro. 
pologists in their arduous (and to the outside, 
apparently largely fruitless) attempts to develop 
a clear and workable physical classification of the 
human species. The following essays deal almost 
entirely with the ideas about race held by the 
layman when he classifies and values his fellow. 
men according to his conceptions of their “race.” 
The racial types of the anthropologist and the 
stereotypes of the common man often have little 
in common. 

Montagu, however, believes that the physical 
anthropologist’s talk of “races” is not only a fac. 
tor contributing to racism in the rest of society, 
but is also confused and unscientific when ex. 
amined in the light of modern genetics. He even 
concludes that the term “race” as now used by 
physical anthropologists is so loaded down with 
false meaning that it were better to drop it 
entirely. 

His case is not entirely conclusive. It is easily 
demonstrated that physical anthropologists often 
try to classify groups which no geneticist would 
think classifiable. The anthropologist’s “races,” 
based as they are on ideal types, will probably 
always be “fuzzy around the edges.” But as long 
as the geneticists still talk of races, the anthro- 
pologists may too. Montagu’s critical examina 
tion of the anthropologist’s concept is only im- 
peded by his tendency to confuse this issue with 
that of the evils of racism. 

The physical anthropologists, in truth, seem 
to be only among the victims of the common 
man’s ideas of race. Their classifications sprang 
from an attempt to refine and make scientific 
the ideas of the layman, and their difficulties lie 
in the fact that men, in reality, fail to fall into 
the neat categories implied by the popular 
stereotypes. 

It is questionable how much difference the 
work of the physical anthropologist makes to the 
common man. The former’s academic use of ract 
concepts may add some weight to popular con 
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“It is good news, indeed, that those who teach 
community civics need no longer lament the fact 
that there isn’t a good textbook for the course. 
Living in Our Communities is new and up to date, 
it is readable (what student can resist New Yorker 
cartoons?), it is teachable (annotated bibliogra- 
phies that make you want to read the books!), and 
it is different (who ever heard of a textbook with- 
out an exhortatory preface or introduction?) ...”. 


Chicago 5 








ceptions, but the effect is probably not great. 
The common man is apparently little troubled 
by the fine distinctions of the physical anthro- 
pologist. Among what might be called the “social 
races,” the Jews are to be included despite the 
scientist; and white and Negro blood are differ- 
ent in spite of the scientist’s denial. Nevertheless 
itis a good idea for the scientists to go on loudly 
denying. The denial may sink in. 
Lisa REDFIELD PEATTIE 

Chicago, Illinois 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD Wor Lp. By Gertrude Hart- 
man. History on the March Series. Boston: 
Heath, 1946. Pp. xii, 644. $2.20. 

This little book is in the tradition of school 
texts in history, following a familiar pattern of 
content. As is usual with such texts, it provides 
a curious mixture of fact and fiction and a 
strange combination of wide sweeping general- 
izations, on the one hand, with specific details in 
the lives of historical and legendary figures, on 
the other. 

The obvious attempt has been to “make his- 
tory interesting.” To a degree this has been ac- 
complished. The opening unit, based in part on 
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mere conjecture, gives a reasonable picture of 
what early men in Europe may have been like 
and how they may have discovered some of the 
basic elements of human progress. The natural 
question arises, ‘““Why not tell what we do know 
about the remains and let the children work out 
these imagined beginnings for themselves?” 

In the rest of the book the content is enlivened 
by numerous quotations. These are generally of 
considerable value. More attention should be 
given to the sources of these quotations. Chil- 
dren should learn that direct quotations are of 
unequal value. Perhaps the class-room teacher 
will take care of this, but it is doubtful. One 
usually accepted phase of history, the Minoan 
World, has been omitted, with equal justifica- 
tion. 

Some generalizations are false or contain only 
a small amount of truth as in the paragraph 
(p. 158) beginning “Demosthenes pleaded in 
vain.” One rather resents the two pages devoted 
to Leonidas and his Spartans and the total 
neglect of the Theban “Sacred Band” who died 
to a man on the field of Chaeronea. Perhaps if 
we could let the teacher tell about the pebbles 
and the sea-shore, we could have space for the 
heroic Thebans, 
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Specific facts are occasionally inaccurate, such 
as the statement that Julius was the first name of 
Julius Caesar. Maybe the way the Romans named 
their children is just as unimportant, anyway, as 
the names of their gods and goddesses. Incident- 
ally, perhaps Mars was still a god of agriculture 
when March was named for him. 

As a whole this book is extremely well written. 
Word selection is excellent. Sentences are short 
and to the point. Paragraphs are well designed. 
Units have at least a degree of unity. Extreme 
skill in weaving the threads together is evident. 
This is especially noticeable where the Goths, 
the Moors, and the Franks are brought together 
in Unit VI. 

The physical make-up of this book is superior. 
It is very strong in binding, excellent in printing. 
The pictures are both decorative and meaning- 
ful. The maps are reasonably accurate and quite 
useful. Teaching and learning aids show rather 
more than the usual amount of ingenuity and 
teaching skill. 

On the whole, the book is better than most 
books of its class. Its weaknesses are the same as 
theirs; its strong points are more apparent. 


DONALD R. ALTER 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, III. 
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Tue NavaHo. By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dom. 
thea Leighton. Cambridge: Harvard Unive. 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xx, 258. $4.50. 





AMERICAN INDIAN’ EDUCATION. GOVERNMEy; 
SCHOOLS AND ECONOMIC Procress. By Evelyn (. 
Adams. With an Introduction by John Co. 
lier. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp, 
xiii, 122. $2.25. 

These two volumes reflect the growing concen 
for the well-being of an important and original 
minority group in the United States. Since 193; 
there has been a constructive change in the poli. 
cies of the United States Indian Service, thanks 
especially to John Collier, but these studies indi. 
cate that much remains to be done in this field 

The Navaho is one of a series of tribal mono 
graphs being published by the Indian Research 
Project sponsored by the Committee of Human 
Development of the University of Chicago and 
the United States Office of Indian Affairs. This 
volume and another, Children of The People, 
by the same authors, and A Bibliography of the 
Navaho Indians by Clyde Kluckhohn and Kath- 
erine Spencer provide a comprehensive body of 
new material for understanding the Navaho- 
or The People, as they call themselves. ‘The Nav- 
aho are the largest and among the most rapidly 
increasing of the American Indian groups, and 
consequently deserve careful consideration. 

The authors have set themselves two ques 
tions: “How can minority peoples, especial) 
those which have a manner of life very different 
from that of the Euro-American tradition, be 
dealt with in such a way that they will not bea 
perpetual problem to more powerful governing 
states, and in such a way that the human values 
which minority peoples have discovered will not 
utterly disappear from the heritage of all hu- 
manity?” and “How shall we apply technical 
knowledge without disrupting the whole fabric 
of human life?” They state further: “The cen 
tral aim of this book, then, is to supply the back- 
ground needed by the administrator or teacher 
who is to deal effectively with The People in 
human terms.” The authors have gone far t 
answer each of the questions, and certainly the 
book is required reading for anyone having any- 
thing to do with the Navaho. It is furthermore 4 
model for any study of an Indian group. After 
a careful survey of the land, economy, social cus 
toms and folklore of the Navaho, the volume 
proceeds with a discussion of the relations of 
The People with other Indian groups and with 
the whites. There is a critical appraisal, not flat: 
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tering, of the policies of the Federal government, 
and an especially useful critique of the work of 
the Navaho Service. In order to demonstrate the 
importance of understanding “human values” 
in dealing with the Navaho, the authors devote 
a considerable space to the religious beliefs and 
traditions of The People, and to the Navaho 
language. There is abundant evidence of exhaus- 
tive research, but this does not get in the way of 
effective presentation of the material. The pub- 
liher has given the book an attractive format, 
there are many illustrations, and there is a good 
index. The book is to be strongly recommended. 

Mrs. Adams’ book is more modest as to scholar- 
ship and scope, but it is a worthwhile study in 
its own right. The book is a well-written, brief 
history of the policies of education that have 
been applied to the Indians of the United States. 
There are summaries of the methods of the Span- 
ish, French, and English in the colonial period, 
followed by a survey of the uneven policy of the 
government of the United States from 1776 to 
1870. The larger part of the book is properly 
devoted to the period since 1870, and there is a 
concluding chapter of appraisal and interpreta- 
tions, the latter agreeing substantially with those 


in the volume on The Navaho. Mrs. Adams 
makes no pretension of having written a defini- 
tive study, but as John Collier states in his intro- 
duction, “here is a carefully factual, a percep- 
tive, and a devoted beginning.” Pending the 
production of a monumental study of American 
Indian education, this volume should prove 
highly useful, both to specialists in the field and 
to students of American history in general. There 
is a useful bibliography and an index, and there 
are several illustrations. 
CARLTON C. QUALEY 
Carleton College 
e 

THE SHORE DIMLy SEEN. By Ellis Gibbs Arnall. 

Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1946. Pp. 312. $3.00. 

Ellis Arnall is a Southerner. Although some 
have supposed his recent book to reveal a pro- 
gram for Georgia or for the South, it is in 
reality for the nation. Mr. Arnall is a politician, 
yet his writing exhibits an unusually statesman- 
like erudition. Arnall is a liberal. He modernizes 
the liberal tradition of Democratic Party leaders 
—Jefferson, Jackson, and F. D. Roosevelt—insist- 
ing that, for himself, “Democrat” begins with a 
small “‘d.” 
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students of the secondary level. The table of con- 
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Unit VII. Economic Welfare 
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Ellis Arnall has thus tossed his hat into the 
national political ring, with proposals astound. 
ing from the Southern political viewpoint. His 
theme is the dying remark of Richard Rumbold 
(1685), “I could never believe that Providence 
had sent a few men into the world ready booted 
and spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled 
and bridled to be ridden.” 

The reader follows Arnall through a brief 
description of the Southeast, with emphasis on 
education, land usage, and Negroes as the na. 
tion’s biggest problems in the South. Swiftly the 
author shifts to the national scene, sketching 
fascist tendencies, agrarianism versus industrial. 
ism, social class stratification, sectional differ. 
ences, economic and political decentralization, 
freight-rate discrimination, monopolistic busi. 
ness enterprise, states’ rights, and full employ- 
ment, Then Arnall enters the international field 
discussing war prevention, the Nuremberg trials, 
and a proposed foreign policy for this country. 
Finally he tells us why he is a Democrat and 
what he has done to eradicate the Ku Klux Klan 

Many of the author’s thoughts are refreshing. 
His idea of individualism is that society’s rights 
are the sum total of rights of individuals who 
compose society. “Nowhere in all the world can 
some men be free, until everywhere all men are 
free.” 

To some, Governor Arnall’s exposition will 
appear not liberal enough. Though he advocates 
specific political and some social equality for the 
Negro, his proposals for admittedly basic eco- 
nomic equality are extremely weak. In spite of 
his apology that “I know very little about the 
[foreign] world,” his proposed foreign policy 
based on fact; yet he rejects the international 
character of the Nuremberg trials. His singularly 
harsh criticism of Boston is probably unwar 
ranted since he really intends to attack several 
Eastern strongholds of economic centraliza 
tion. 

But these factors do not mar the record of 
Arnall’s courageous, straightforward thinking. 
Here is a man who, in spite of his Southern, po 
litical background, has set forth to inspire the 
nation to follow a liberal path to make democ 
racy work. To the informed American citizen 
this book is essential reading. For, through Ar- 
nall’s eyes, we see the shore, toward which our 
ship of state is heading, not dimly but brightly 
and clearly. 

JonaTHON ©. McLENpon, JR. 


University High School 
University of Minnesota 
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DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS: PROMISING 
PRACTICES IN INTERGROUP AND INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION IN THE SOcIAL StupiEs. Edited by 
Hilda Taba and William Van Til. Sixteenth 
Yearbook. Washington: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1945. Pp. xv, 366. $2.00. 


Few educational books carrying a 1945 copy- 
right date are still so timely for 1947 as is the 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. One needs only to mention the 
recent fracas in the Senate over Bilbo, or the 
appearance of the Columbians and KKK in 
Georgia, or housing riots over Negro tenants in 
Chicago to illustrate the point that intergroup 
tensions are on the upswing in America. Hun- 
dreds of less newsworthy but nonetheless impor- 
tant incidents occur every day throughout the 
country to highlight the need for all educators 
to be at work on the problem of improving hu- 
man relations both within the schools and in the 
communities of the United States. To this process 
the present Yearbook makes a notable contribu- 
tion. In this reviewer’s judgment it is the best 
single book for teachers that has yet appeared. 

The committee’s approach was especially note- 
worthy in several respects. It combined a discus- 
sion of underlying philosophy and principles 
with a description of actual practices gathered 
from all parts of the country. It not only re- 
ceived reports of work done by some 300 persons 
who were doing the work but also sent observers 
to see for themselves what was being done in 
many school systems. It naturally focussed upon 
the problems of social studies teachers, but the 
book is of interest to a far wider audience than 
social studies teachers alone. Finally the Com- 
mittee made the writing of the Yearbook a real 
group process. The outline of the whole book 
was worked out in detail by the total commit- 
tee, and wherever one or two persons were as- 
signed responsibility for drawing up a rough 
draft of a specific chapter, the whole committee 
criticized and made suggestions for revision of 
the preliminary statement. This process marks a 
real advance in the preparation of yearbooks. 

To those members of the National Council 
who have received the Yearbook its contents are 
doubtless familiar, but it might be useful to indi- 
cate for others the general plan of the book. 

Part I consists of three chapters devoted to the 
general setting of intergroup and intercultural 
education in the schools; its purposes are set 
forth by H. H. Giles and William Van Til, and 
its relations to curriculum problems and learning 
activities are outlined by Hilda Taba. 
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In Part II Stanley E. Dimond describes vari- 
ous practices in social studies courses; Clarence I. 
Chatto describes typical study units that are be- 
ing used on various grade levels; William Van 
Til describes noteworthy examples of student 
activities and community relationships; and 
Wanda Robertson shows how guidance and per- 
sonnel counseling can be utilized to improve 
human relations. 

Part III contains an illuminating short chapter 
by Allison Davis on basic concepts in the educa- 
tion of ethnic and lower-class groups and an ex- 
cellent discussion by William F. Murra concern- 
ing materials and sources accompanied by very 
useful annotations. The volume concludes with 
some remarks by the Committee and a list of the 
contributors who sent reports of promising prac- 
tices. This reviewer cannot help but mention in 
passing that an excellent book is made even bet- 
ter by an index. For whatever reason (which 
may have been sufficient in these days of pub- 
lishing headaches) the editors did not elevate 
their book still further by including an index. 

The only other weaknesses are those of omis- 
sion and can doubtless be justified by the aims 
of the Yearbook and the space limitations. Never- 
theless, from the experience of this reviewer with 
educational workers who are struggling with in- 
tergroup problems, it seems clear that the Year- 
book offers little help with regard to two ques- 
tions that teachers always raise. The first is: 
“How do we initiate and maintain a program of 
intercultural education in our school against the 
indifferences, prejudices, or active opposition of 
other teachers and administrators?’ The reports 
of practice contained in the Yearbook reveal 
little of the emotional suffering and mental 
anguish involved in achieving the practices so 
well described and little evidence of the high 
hopes that died unheralded when plans were 
judged to be “premature” or “too controversial.” 
The Committe may have felt that such adminis- 
trative problems were adequately treated by 
Theodore Brameld in his book Minority Prob- 
lems in the Public Schools (reviewed in the De- 
cember, 1946 issue of this journal). But the sug- 


gestions of this committee would have been wel. 
comed by many teachers. 

The other and even more important omission 
is the lack of positive proposals in answer to the 
teachers’ question: “How do we get the com. 
munity to go with us?” The Yearbook deals wel] 
with subject matter content and the individual 
approach through guidance, but a forthright 
chapter on “How to Organize the Profession to 
Achieve Democratic Human Relations” would 
have been invaluable. When a teacher is fired 
for his intercultural enthusiasms or when a study 
unit is quietly suppressed, what resources do 
teachers have? Working to gain community par. 
ticipation often runs up against the hard cleay. 
ages that are deeply rooted in a divided culture, 
Mere appeals to unity will not always suffice. 
The necessity for an organized and determined 
profession that will gain support from other 
groups that similarly desire the improvement of 
human relations should be explored. A positive 
statement on this issue by the Committee woul 
likewise have been welcomed by thousands of 
teachers in need of professional leadership. 

R. FREEMAN Butts 


Teachers College 
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